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If your taste delights in a whiskey mellow and 


Now available in the 
golden as morning sunshine ... Schenley Reserve Py 
as the familiar round 
bottle. In both, traditional 


Schenley quality. 


awaits your pleasure! Enjoy the luxury 
of Schenley’s Sunny Morning Flavor 
in your favorite drink. 
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A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey 


PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, © 1948, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, N. Y. C. 
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Why did 


Howe 


Invent it? 


ten 


Elias Howe worked long and hard before his 
first sewing machine was finally patented. 
That was in Spencer, Massachusetts, in 1846. 

Why did he do it? What prompted him to 
hitch the age-old hand needle to a machine? 

Certainly there was no ready market for a 
sewing machine. No industry clamored for a 
means of high-speed sewing. 

The incentive was faith in an idea—and a 
desire to see it come to life. Faith that some- 
thing could be made better—and a willingness 
to work to prove it. 

Vast industries did grow out of the sewing 
machine. But not because they were planned. 
They grew because the machine made good 
things possible, at prices people could pay. 

It worked pretty much that way with 
Burlington Mills. We started with an idea that 


‘“‘ Woven into 


Burlington Mills 


the Life of America” 
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rayon could be made into wonderful fabrics— 
and we worked at it. 


No one set out to make Burlington one of 
the greatest textile producers on earth. Nor to 
make Bur-Mil fabrics in such variety and 
abundance that they became a part of the 
everyday life of nearly every American man 
and woman. 


It happened that way because Burlington 
learned how to make better rayons at modest 
prices. 


But if Burlington didn’t do it, some other 
manufacturer would. And America would 
benefit—regardless of who profited. 


That seems to be how America operates: 


Better things for more people through the 
impetus of Free Enterprise. 





Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of « Women’s Wear Fabrics» Men’s Wear Fabrics + Decorative Fabrics + Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery + Ribbons 











LETTERS 


Drab, Droopy Men 


Cheers for Norman Rockwell’s views on 
men’s clothing (Newsweek, March 1). 
a Why should we women wear all of the 
cea color? I think it is high time that the men 
in our lives come out of drab, droopy 
trousers and baggy coats. For five years 
BO ) T O N I AN Ss I’ve wondered why they can’t be cut to fit 
; like the servicemen’s uniforms. Surely 
, AT THEIR FINEST some color in business suits would give us 
all a lift in these dreary days. True, it 
. would take nerve to make them .. . and 
Hand-picked leathers, worked by SKILLED | nerve to wear them, but they would be 
CRAFTSMEN, to follow dvery dip, curve ane easy to look at! 


Mrs. Cuartes D. Burcess 
bump of your feet, assure EFFORTLESS 
Macon, Ga. 
FIT. Too, BOSTONIAN FOOTSAVERS 


hold an enviable position of STYLE For the Record 


If we weren’t so proud of mention in 
NEWSWEEK we wouldn’t feel so hurt at 
being left out of something where I think 
we should have been mentioned .. . Your 
Sinan here— article on 2,4-D March 1 lists six fine 

chemical companies as manufacturers of 
THE FRONTIER. 2,4-D and leaves out Monsanto, which is 
one of the largest of all producers 


LEADERSHIP... they so correctly 


: Ve express ag man’s INDIVIDUALITY. 


Bostonian , 
J. Hannity Wricut 


li | ele ixeh A185 Monsanto Chemical Co, 


from $17.95 St. Louis, Mo. 


Sextette Sidelights 


I have just received a letter from Ger- 
trude Smith Saint, one of the Ariel Sex- 
tette. She says the picture of them (“as 
we were”) was made in 1898, not 1880. 
She also says they are planning more ap- 
pearances. I say hurrah! 


Damon O’FALLION 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


> Not that it is of any vital importance 
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25 punctures without a flat 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


NE puncture after another — but 

no flat tires. In fact, dozens of 
nails, screws, and other puncturing ob- 
jects have been removed from tires on 
the trucks of the Middlesex Farm Dairy, 
New Brunswick, N. J., whose vehicles 
are equipped with B.F.Goodrich Seal- 
o-matic Tubes. 

In this tube there is a layer of firm 
but gumlike compound directly under 
the tread and shoulder areas of the tire. 
When a nail or other sharp object 
pierces the tire and tube it is instantly 
surrounded and gripped tightly by the 
gummy substance. Air cannot escape. 
When the nail is removed, the sealing 


compound closes the hole, seals it per- 
manently. Some of the sealing material 
is often drawn up into the tire, sealing 
that hole also. 

Because Seal-o-matics hold air better 
as well as protect against punctures and 
blow-outs, they increase tire life—often 
as much as one-third. And they outlast 
two or more regular tubes. 

Louis Rockoff, president, Middlesex 
Farm Dairy, says, “Our 18 trucks’ are 
in all types of service, both city and 
rural delivery in and around New 
Brunswick. In the past we had a large 
number of punctures and flats. Trucks 
Operating in one area averaged a flat 


a week until we equipped them with 
Seal-o-matics. Now, on the same route, 
we haven't had a flat in six months. I 
figure that means over 25 punctures 
without a flat!” 

Truck Seal-o-matics are designed for 
light and medium trucks and buses 
used in city service. They always pay 
for themselves quickly. See this tube 
now at your B.F.Goodrich dealer. The 
B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


BEN INZAUIIR 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Your car's in luck when 
you get the genuine. 
Sound your “Z" at this 
sign of quality service 


from coast to coast. 





* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oi! Ass'n., Permit No, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 




















LETTERS 





Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 





A. wy 


Newsweek —Ed Wergeles 


Shrinking Jeanette: At extreme right in early picture with Olive and 
Gertrude and in 1948 (center) with Olive and Emma 


but the picture ... was taken in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1901 and not in 1880. 


Ouive SMITH 
Columbus, Ohio 


>... Didn’t Jeanette (of the Smith Sisters 
Sextette) “grow up?” 
Frank Fitzpatrick 
Nashville, Tenn. 


> Thanks to Mr. O’Fallion and News- 
WEEK, March 1, for a further eyeful, past 
and present, of the Ariel Ladies Sextette. 

We heard them on We, the People and 
were hopeful that they would sing the 
famous song of the Harrison-Cleveland 
campaign of 88. But maybe that was too 
early for the girls of the Golden West. 
For their benefit, a stanza, to the tune of 
“Good-by, My Lover, Good-by,” is re- 
spectfully appended: 


The train is coming ’round the bend, 
Good-by, old Grover, good-by; 

It’s loaded down with Harrison men, 
Good-by, old Grover, good-by. 

Roast beef to eat, two dollars a day, 
Good-by, old Grover, good-by. 

Prosperity is on the way, 

Good-by, old Grover, good-by. 
Mark B. Inacu 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Olive and her sisters insist that Jeanette 
was not posed on a box or stool for the 
1901 picture. They were unable to explain 
the apparent discrepancy in her height 
between 1901 and 1948. Olive and Ger- 
trude seem to disagree on the date of the 
original picture. 


ry 
lo Err Is... 

Your report on Dr. Nelson Glueck’s 
archeological work (NEWswEEK, March 22) 
in Trans-Jordan is fascinating but what 
are “racial methods of archeology?” 

S. S. Gray 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We have asked our printers for an ex- 
planation because when the story was 


written it said that Dr. Glueck’s methods 
were racical. 


> Your story on the inauguration of 
CMQ’s new studios in Havana, Cuba 
(Newsweek, March 22), gave just recog- 
nition to an important development in 
Latin American radio. But your statement 


that both CMQ and RHC (Cuba’s two 
networks) are owned by the Mestres is 
wrong. Goar Mestre and his brothers Abel 
and Luis Augusto, split ownership of CMQ 
with Angel Cambo, now the network’s 
news director and one of the station’s co- 
founders fifteen years ago. RHC, as 
CMQ’s chief competitor, is owned by 
Amado Trinidad Velasco. 


Jose PEerez 
New York City 
Senor Perez is right. NeEwSweErEk’s error 
was the result of bad radio transmission 
which garbled the story sent from Havana. 


Bad Example? 


In Newsweek, March 1, you carry a 
photograph of Thomas Heggen, co-author 
of the play “Mister Roberts” . . . [Do] 
young people who lounge all over the 
tables in restaurants and prop their feet 
all over theater seats get that way from 
[following the example of] university grad- 
uates and successful authors? 

What has become of the old idea of 
gentlemanly posture? 


E. H. Newcomes 


Smyrna, Del. 





Heggen: Good writer, poor posture 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 























Really fine tailoring makes all the difference 

in the world in the way a man looks and feels in 
his clothes. That is why men who are 

most particular about style, fit and the way 
clothes drape, even after long wear, 


rely upon Kuppenheimer quality. 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 





COPYRIGHT 1948, B. K. & CO., INC. 










































. Speeds Deliveries 
. Takes Hills Faster 
. Hauls More Net Payload 


— Engine: Interna- 
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Single-speed or two-speed. 
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pacity, safety 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL KB-8-1 is just one in a 
long list of answers International provides for to- 
day’s truck transport problems—answers that speed 
deliveries, cut transport costs and improve traffic 
conditions. 


The KB-8-1 speeds over-the-highway deliveries. 
Shipper, consignee, consumer and operator ben- 
efit. 

It has the extra power to climb hills faster and 
maintain rigid schedules. 
It carries more net payload without exceeding 
its gross weight rating than trucks with the 
same power but more chassis weight. 


International Trucks are completely co-ordinated to 
the work they do. They’re performance-co-ordinated 
with specialized engines, transmissions and axles. 
They’re load-co-ordinated by the exclusive Interna- 
tional Truck Point Rating System. 

Right now International Dealers and Branches 
are equipped for expert application of all benefits 
the new KB-8-1 brings. 

And there is an equally efficient International for 


all other truck jobs. 
8 
Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * Chicago [ff 





INTERNATIONAL ‘Trucks 
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Eyes on Czechoslovakia 

Keep your eye on Czechoslovakia as France and Britain had to fight at the 
well as Greece. Some high policymakers next challenge or be too weak thereafter 
in Washington believe that the fate of to fight at.all. Now, in their view, a Rus- 
Czechoslovakia may become the touch- sian seizure of full and open control of 
stone of world politics in the postwar Czechoslovakia similarly would afford un- 
world, just as it was in the era between mistakable proof of the. Kremlin’s aims 
the world wars. Germany's seizure of Bo- and similarly would upset the balance of 
hemia and Moravia in the fall of 1938, power. Diplomatic sources do not expect 
they point out, provided the final, incon- war automatically to follow a Russian 
testable proof that the Reich's objectives coup in Czechoslovakia, but they do think 
were unlimited. It also tilted fhe balance such action would make a tolerable peace 
of power so far in Germany’s favor that all but impossible. 




















WHO BUYS WHAT, WHERE: The gap between producer 
and consumer is being bridged these days by a business 
known as market research. Manufacturers no longer have to 
play it blind. Through market research they can check on 
the most intimate tastes of their prospective customers, the 
whims of their radio listeners and movie audiences, and 
answers to such questions as: Why do men go hatless or who 
eats candy bars? For a report on the vastly expanded methods 
for finding out what the buyers want, and what they do with 
products after they buy them, see page 70. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT: Dixie governors have been quick 
to return favorable comment on Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive piece of March 15 entitled “Time for Statesmanship.” 
The theme of Southern reaction to Mr. Moley’s remarks con- 
cerning President Truman’s civil-rights message seems to be 
that they were written in a thoroughly detached manner by 
a man in a position to be completely objective about White 
House relations with the South. At least, Rep. Tom Stewart 
of Tennessee, as he placed the Moley column in the Con- 
gressional Record, described it “as an editorial which coldly 
and without feeling or bias analyzes the message in the 
light of present conditions.” 


BAKER BONANZA: Last Saturday was a great day in 
Newsweek’s London bureau—for everybody but chief Fred 
Vanderschmidt. His assistant, Sheila Baker, just naturally 
put 10 shillings win and place on Sheila’s Cottage, the Grand 
National winner (see page 77) against her boss’s admonition 
that he had the best nag. Miss Baker picked up about $120. 
But the crowning blow came later in the afternoon when Mrs. 
Vanderschmidt blew into the bureau to announce that she’d 
won $100 on the same horse. It seems a great light had 
dawned on Mrs. V just before the race. She figured out that 
Hampstead House which shelters her family was really 
Sheila’s Cottage because her landlady is Sheila MacDonald. 
vounger daughter of the late Prime Minister. The next day, 
Mr. V finally found out where his horse finished. It was a 
thing called Platypus. Came in fifth. 


THE COVER: The significance of Russian Army men at drill 
needs no explanation. However, ra- 
tional people these days are trying to 
consider just how strong the Reds’ 
military forces are. Can Russia over- 
run Europe and, if so, how long would 
it take? With this question m mind, 
Newsweek's Foreign Affairs editor, 
Harry Kern, queried London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Washington correspond- 
ents for local opinion among experts. 
Their considered judgments are included in the report on 
page 28 (picture by Sovfoto) . 
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These are the steps to Peace 


“Slowly the peoples of the world climb toward a 
goal which has only been an ideal since man ap- 
peared on earth—world-wide peace...The IT & T 
sees as an all-important step toward peace the 
expansion of the earth’s existing communication 
networks. These highways of truth can destroy 
misunderstanding and promote international 


confidence ... When men can talk together they 


can gel together. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


IT & T COMMUNICATIONS 

I T & T is the largest American system 
of international communications. It in- 
cludes telephone networks in many coun- 
tries, 47,000 miles of submarine cable, 
6,600 miles of land-line connections, over 
60 international radiotelegraph circuits 
and more than 50 international radiotele- 
phone circuits. 





WORLD UNDERSTANDING | 





THROUGH 





“There is clearly no desire on the 
part of our responsible leaders 
or our people to interfere or 
to assume the lead in the in- 
dustrial and economic lives of 
any other country, much less in 
their politics or ideologies.” 





(T&T ANNUAL REPORT, 1946 





itation and expansion of communications 
in a war-torn world, 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 


1T & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 
Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
research laboratories in the United States, 
England and France, and operate 35 manu- 
facturing plants in 25 countries which are 
contributing immeasurably to the rehabil- 





























What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Senator Vandenberg tells intimates that 
if he’s drafted as the GOP Presidential 
candidate and elected, he'll serve only one 
term ... GOP leaders now fear Congress 
will be unable to adjourn in mid-June for 
the election campaign because of the un- 
settled international situation . . . President 
Truman may reopen the civil-rights row by 
asking Congress for additional funds to 
expand the Justice Department’s civil- 
rights section .. . Assistant Secretary John 
E. Peurifoy is expected to be the next to 
leave the State Department. He’s consid- 
ering several private offers . . . Senator 
Ferguson’s committee investigators are 
looking into charges of past favoritism by 
the CAB in granting airline routes. 


End of Greenbelt Experiment 

Through amendments to the National 
Housing Act, the government may dis- 
pose of its “Greenbelt cooperatives” at 
Greenbelt, Md., Greenhills, Ohio, and 
Greendale, Wi.. The projects, pets of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, were started by 
New Dealer Rexford Guy Tugwell as an 
experiment in community industry and 
housing. They have been an unending 
target of criticism since the GOP recap- 
tured control of Congress. The plan under 
consideration calls for selling the proj- 
ects, in whole or in part, to private 
buyers who could obtain FHA guaranteed 
mortgages. 


National Notes 

GOP convention planners now are talk- 
ing about Senators Millikin of Colorado, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and Baldwin of 
Connecticut as possible keynoters for the 
national convention . . . Henry Wallace 
forces have been trying to hush up the fact 
that Harold Young has quit the Wallace 
campaign. Young, a Texan, has been associ- 
ated with Wallace since he was Vice Presi- 
dent ... The Army is planning to revive 
its orientation course, consisting of six 
weeks’ intensive instruction for business 
executives and other prominent civilians, 
at Fort Leavenworth . .. The Air Force 
already has resumed pilot training, in 
anticipation of getting additional funds 
from Congress. 


Move Against Taylor 

Watch for a move to bar Sen. Glen 
Taylor, Henry Wallace’s running mate, 
from future Democratic caucuses. Senate 
colleagues now object to admitting him to 
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The Periscope 


party conclaves where he makes no con- 
tribution toward formulating Democratic 
policy but obtains sensitive information 
in closed session with which to attack the 
Truman Administration and “regular” 
Democratic candidates for Congress. 


Trivia 

Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming at- 
tacked the estate-tax provisions of the 
GOP tax bill as a measure “for the relief 
of old men’s darlings.” Under its provi- 
sions, he said, a $1,000,000 estate of a 
widower with three children would be 
taxed $525,700. But if the widower is child- 
less and “takes to his bosom some young 
person” in his declining years, he could 
split his estate with his young wife and 
thus reduce the tax to $145,700 . . . Mrs. 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth is a Taft fan. 
She waited in the gallery all afternoon to 
hear Taft’s brief address on ERP . 
President Truman is a “rocker.” When 
delivering a public address, he teeters in 
a gentle ball-and-toe movement. 
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Trends Abroad 

Communists are making slow but per- 
ceptible progress in infiltrating the U.S., 
British, and French zones in Germany, 





\ Stalin’s Palace Guard 

There’s continuing pull for power 
in the Soviet hierarchy between For- 
eign Minister Molotoff and Deputy 
Prime Minister Zhdanoff on the one 
side, and Marshal Bulganin and Com- 
munist Secretary Malenkoff on the 
other. Bulganin’s power is increasing. 
He now has replaced Admiral Kuz- 
netzoff by Admiral Yumasheff as 
commander in chief of the Russian 
Navy, thus completing the sweep of 
the top commands of the armed forces 
which began with the purge of Zhu- 
koff as commander in chief of the 
army and of Novikoff as head of the 
air force. 

Bulganin is one of those in the 
Politburo who favor striking against 
the U.S. and the West now instead 
of waiting—as the other groups advo 
cate—for the “inevitable” collapse 
of the Western economic system. 
Control of the armed forces will give 
Bulganin a key position when Stalin 
dies. He’s a close friend of Beria, head 
of the powerful MVD, who also be- 


longs to the “strike now” school. And 











when the time comes, Beria_ will 
probably decide the rivalry. i 
le 
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concentrating on the quiet capture of key 
positions in the police .and in trade unions 
... The British are going ahead with plans 
for turning Cyrenaica into a military and 
supply base. Part of the British forces in 
Palestine will be transferred to Cyrenaica 
... The British also have drawn up long- 
range plans to make Cyprus an important 
military base as the northern pivot in Brit- 
ain’s East Mediterranean-Middle East de- 
fense scheme. Long-standing Greek claims 
to incorporate Greek-populated Cyprus 
will be shelved . . . Diplomatic sources in 
Washington note a significant improve- 
ment in the quality of recent appointments 
by Chiang Kai-shek to high posts in his 
regime. 


Russian Expansion 

Best present judgment in Washington 
is that Moscow thinks the coming year 
offers an opportunity for expansion such 
as Russia never had before and may not 
have again for at least another generation. 
All of Russia’s possible European oppo- 
nents are weak. A year from now, however, 
the nations of “the Atlantic community” 
probably will be stronger, both individ- 
ually and collectively, as a result of the 
Marshall plan—unless the Soviets can pre- 
vent such a consolidation. Hence, Wash- 
ington thinks that the Politburo has 
decided to strike while the iron is hot 
and the U.S. is occupied with domestic 
election politics. In an attempt to discover 
the future course of Kremlin strategy, 
Washington diplomats are closely watching 
Communist attitudes in France, French 
North Africa, Turkey, Iran, the Middle 
East, and Korea. The two principal fears 
expressed in high quarters: (1) that the 
Soviets may even be willing to risk war 
to gain a quick advantage; or (2) that. 
while they may not want war, they may 
make a terrible mistake and cause a war 
in spite of themselves. 


Jitters in Scandinavia 

Don’t be surprised if the Russians soon 
put the heat on Norway and Sweden. 
Both Norway and Sweden are bordered 
by Finland, which in effect already is in- 
corporated in the Soviet military system 
—even without a new Moscow defense 
pact. Until recently, Washington calcu- 
lated the Soviets would pressure Atlantic- 
coast nations only where there were strong 
local Communist parties to insure speedy 
seizure of control before a violent U.S. 
reaction. Norway and Sweden, where the 
Reds are weak, had seemed relatively 
secure. But Washington now believes the 
Kremlin is prepared to go much farther 
than had previously been reckoned in 
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risking war. Sweden’s dominant Social 
Democratic party has scheduled a domes- 
tic anti-Communist propaganda campaign 
for April. This may provide the excuse 
for new Moscow pressure. 


German Diet 

Germans in the U.S. and British zones 
are getting a more varied and better bal- 
anced diet as a result of the world grain 
shortage. Because there isn’t enough wheat 
and corn for the Reich, Washington and 
London are buying other more expensive 
foods for Germany. Thus the Military 
Government recently bought several hun- 
dred thousand tons of sugar for Bizonia 
to help make up the caloric deficit in 
German rations caused by the lack of 
erain. 


Foreign Notes 

Dr. Charles Bruggmann, Swiss Minister 
to the U.S.. may be shifted soon to an- 
other post. His place may go to Dr. Victor 
Nef, present Swiss representative in Can- 
ada. Bruggmann’s «wife is the sister of 
Henry A. Wallace . . . Devaluation of the 
French france has not eliminated the black 
market in currency exchange. It still offers 
holders of dollars 20 to 30 francs more 
than the free-market rate . . . Soviet prop- 
aganda has suffered a setback in East 
Africa as a result of Russian support for 
Italian trusteeship over Italy’s former 
colonies. Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethi- 
opia has already protested to the Russians 
against what he calls their support of 
“imperialism.” 


Vv 


GOP Farm Program 

GOP Congressional leaders may soon 
switch their plans and try to push through 
a new long-range Federal farm program 
at this session. Heretofore, they've been in- 
clined to let the problem ride till next 
vear with only an extension of the wartime 
Steagall farm-price support program. 
They're worrying about what appears to 
be a developing campaign by Democratic 
farm leaders to pin a “do nothing” 
on them. 


label 


Detroit CIO Purge 

Next target of anti-Communist forces 
in the United Automobile Workers, led by 
President Walter P. Reuther, will be the 
Greater Detroit and Wayne County CIO 
Council, long a left-wing stronghold in the 
Midwest. CIO President Philip Murray 
will be asked to purge the council of pro- 
Henry Wailace officers and appoint an ad- 
ministrator pending a convention election 
(see page 18). 


Natural Gas Row 

President Truman’s sudden withdrawal 
of the nomination of Burton N. Behling 
as : »mber of the Federal Power Com- 
as a member of the Federal Power Com 
mission, just five minutes before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee was to 
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act on the nomination, was largely the re- 
sult of appeals by Senator O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming. O'Mahoney, along with FPC 
Commissioners Leland Olds and Claude L. 
Draper, was persuaded that if Behling be- 
came a member he would line up with 
Chairman Nelson Lee Smith and Harring- 
ton Wimberly in pushing for changes in 
the Natural Gas Act, which some experts 
charged would hike rates by at least 
$50,000,000 a year. Truman’s action was a 
resounding victory for Olds and Draper in 
the continuing battle. Look for the nomi- 
nation of former Senator Mead of New 
York to replace Behling. 


Business Footnotes 

Washington lobbyists and private pro- 
curement firms report that recent prepared- 
ness talk has resulted in a flow of inquiries 
from former clients who want to know if 
they should begin the drive for government 
orders . . . On the basis of current trade 
reports, the Commerce Department  be- 
lieves the ‘sellers’ market” is nearing an 
end. Inventories are piling up in many 
consumer lines. Small-business failures are 
becoming more prevalent in retail and 
service trades, particularly on the West 
Coast . . . Radio manufacturers are wor- 
ried about a sharp drop in sales of high- 
priced radio-phonographs in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other television cities. 
Many customers are buying only a tele- 
vision set because of the heavy cost of a 
three-way combination. 


ww 


Movie Notes 

Bette Davis’s next will be her first light 
role in four years, a comedy titled “June 
Bride” and co-starring Robert Montgom- 
ery ... Watch for a flood of pictures capi- 
talizing on the Communist threat. First, 
due next month, will be Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s “The Iron Curtain,” to be fol- 
lowed by Columbia’s “Portrait of a Com- 
munist.” and United Artists’s “Confession 
of a Communist”... Ray Bolger will get 
the Jack Donahue part in Warner’s “Silver 
Lining,” the life of Marilyn 
Miller, who'll be played by June Havoc 

. Selznick will hit a new publicity high 
in launching “Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream.House.” Builders in some 75 cities 
will construct Blandings houses in a 
$20,000 adaptation designed to include a 
General Electric “Dream Kitchen.” Local 
department stores also will tie in with the 
promotion. 
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Radio Lines 

Al Capp. cartoonist-creator of “Li'l 
Abner,” is being considered as a summer 
replacement for Drew Pearson. He'd give 
a humorous review of the week’s news. 
The deal grew out of Capp’s appearance 
on the recent Town Meeting of the Air 
program about comic strips . . . Biggest 
problem facing producer Ralph Edwards 
in planning a new Truth or Consequences 


contest is the choice of a suitable charity 
to receive listener contributions. Hun- 
dreds are seeking funds as a result of the 
Miss Hush and Walking Man bonanzas 

.. Alan Young, who joined the Texaco 
show as a comedy stooge, will get a stooge 
of his own now that the program has been 
revised and Tony Martin dropped from 
the cast . The day of $5,000 fees to 
movie guest stars for a single radio ap- 
pearance has passed. Top film names now 
are available for $2,000 or less. 


Book Notes 

A biography of W. C. Fields will be 
written by Robert Lewis Taylor, magazine 
author, for 1949 publication by Doubleday 
_.. Evelyn Waugh has a new novel, “The 
Loved One,” for summer publication by 
Little, Brown. It’s about an English poet 
who comes to Hollywood, gets a job in an 
animal mortuary called Happier Hunting 
Ground, and falls in love with a beautician 
employed at an elaborate burial establish- 
ment called Whispering Glades . . . His- 
torian Charles Beard will continue his 
critical analysis of F.D.R.’s foreign policies 
in “President Roosevelt and the Coming 
of War, 1941,” out next month. 


On the Harmony Front : 

A documentary training film on unifica- 
tion of the armed services, requested by 
Defense Secretary Forrestal shortly after 
the merger last year, is still in the making 
—and weeks overdue. The Navy howled 
about the initial scenario drafted by the 
Army, saying it gave scant recognition to 
naval activities and ignored the Marine 
Corps completely. After General Vande- 
erift, Marine commandant, protested to 
Forrestal, the Corps got the job of re- 
writing the script. Again the admirals ob- 
jected, saying the Marines made it appear 
that the Navy performed an auxiliary 
transport service. This second version 
joined the Army’s in the wastebasket. A 
Navy script unit now is making a third 
attempt to how unification has 
brought harmony imto the ranks of the 
armed services. 


show 


Miscellany 

The huge Julius Rosenwald Fund will be 
terminated in June, nine years earlier than 
contemplated. By then the complete fund, 


totaling some $22,000,000, will be ex- 
pended—largely to aid Negroes. Rosen- 


wald’s will directed the trustees to spend 
both principal and interest within 25 
years of his death in 1982 . Kenneth 
Macker, airline public-relations man for 
TWA, is a_ transcontinental commuter. 
Every week he flies back and forth be- 
tween Los Angeles, where he lives, and his 
office in New York . . . The Army has 
withdrawn from circulation its training 
film, “Battle of Russia,” produced in 1943 
and emphasizing Soviet cooperation in the 
general war effort. Officials say the film 
has “outlived its usefulness.” 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 
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oa DO HEAVY VEHICLES DAMAGE OUR ROADS ? 











lF YOU visit the Kansas 
City Star any evening 
you'll see mammoth rolls 
of newsprint being fed to hungry 
presses by Fruehauf Trailers. 


Each night, several hundred tons of 
paper—from 6 to 8 carloads—are moved 
from rail terminal to the plant in an efficient 
“shuttle” haul—only possible by the use of Trailers. 


1 TRUCK DOES THE WORK OF 3 OR MORE! 


The 1 truck and 3 Trailers work in a continuous 
circuit actually doing the work of at least 3 trucks. 


While one Trailer is being loaded from a box car, 
an “empty” is brought up. The truck then couples 
to the loaded one and pulls it back to the plant 
where it is dropped for unloading. The third empty 
Trailer is returned to the railroad where the second 
loaded unit is ready to be pulled back to the Star. 
Thus, the one truck keeps the paper moving with 
no loading and unloading layovers. 


This is a good example of how big hauling jobs 
can be done at very little more than the cost of 
operating one truck—by the Trailer “shuttle” method. 

With business costs on the increase, today is a 
good time to call in a Fruehauf man. His specialized 
knowledge may help you lower your hauling ex- 
pense and simplify your whole operation. 


— —— 








Highway engineers state that heat, rain and frost 
are the major enemies of our highways—nof the 


traffic the highways carry. you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’ 









These Fruehauf Trailers are equipsed with 
cab-controlied Automatic Couplers which 
raise and lower front Supports witi no 
hand cranking. This is a big time saver 
in coupling and uncoupling the Trailers— 








the ‘‘detachable bodies.” 





The Evidence Is Everywhere! 


Look around you—on city streets, 
at trucking terminals, on the high- 
ways—and when you see a Trailer, 
note that the nameplate almost 
always says ‘’Fruehauf.”’ 


The evidence is everywhere — 
that here is the outstanding choice 


of Trailer owners in hunc'reds of 
different types of businesses from 
coast to coast. 


Even more significant today, 
over 50% of Fruehauf’s sales are 
repeat orders. This is evidence you 
can tie to—the kind which says, 
“Select a Fruehauf and be sure.”’ 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


74 Factory Service Branches 
















Washington. Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Some kind of conscription law probably will be passed by 
Congress before it adjourns. What kind will depend upon the 
outcome of the Italian election and other foreign developments. 


Best bet at the moment seems to be a compromise under 
which 18- to 25-year-olds would be registered and classified but 
not immediately inducted. GOP leaders think this would stimu- 
late enlistments enough to meet service requirements. 

Universal Military Training has slight chance in spite of 
united service pressure for it. Short of war, it is political dyna- 
mite in an election year. In case of war, it is too slow. 

Congress will delay action on the draft for several weeks to 
sound out back-home sentiment. Members’ mail is heavily against 
it, but they suspect that it is Wallace and Communist inspired. 


> An increased appropriation for aircraft production also is 
likely. It probably will be somewhere between the $1,000,000,000 
Taft favors and the $2,000,000,000 the services want. 

This, plus the cost of training enlarged Army, Navy, and Air 
Force personnel, will have to be piled on the current $11,000,- 
000.000 defense budget. 

Atom-bomb production already is being stepped up. Existing 
plants are undergoing expansion and bombs no longer are being 
built one at a time. Parts have been standardized for production 
on an assembly-line. basis. 


> Detailed mobilization plans covering industry, materials, 
human resources, and management are being prepared by the 
National Security Resources Board, an agency created by the 
Security Act of 1947. 

Legislation to facilitate industrial reconversion to war, if war 
comes, probably will be enacted by Congress. The NSRB will 
cooperate with Congressional committees in preparing the bill. 


> What effect mobilization planning will have on the na- 
tional economy is uncertain. In the beginning it will be largely 
psychological, but even this will tend to be inflationary. 
Addition of about 600,000 men to the armed forces wouldn’t 
seriously reduce the nation’s labor force. Nor would the addition- 
al equipment they require greatly tax productive capacity. 
Airplane production can be accelerated without interfering 
very much at once with civilian production. Aluminum—the 
material needed in greatest quantity—is in good supply. 


> Congress won't reverse its basic economic policies at this 
session unless actually confronted by a war emergency. Return to 
rationing and similar wartime policies is not even considered. 


> Truman is resigned to defeat next fall and henceforth will 
conduct himself accordingly. He has confided in friends that he 
means to “do what is best for the country” through the remain- 
der of his term, regardless of political consequences. 

He will cultivate Republican support for his foreign policy 
more assiduously than ever before. Vandenberg and other GOP 
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leaders are convinced of his good faith in trying to divorce 
foreign policy from politics. 

He will stand behind his civil-rights program even if it 
smashes the Solid South. His refusal to give ground on this ac- 
counts for the recent defection of Senator Sparkman, until now 
one of his staunchest supporters in Congress. 

Minority groups will be ignored, as the Zionists recently 
were in the reversal of Palestine policy, when Truman considers 
that their demands jeopardize his over-all foreign policy. 


> Demands that Truman withdraw in favor of some other 
Democratic nominee—Eisenhower is still the favorite of those 
who favor a substitution—can be expected to mount from now 
to convention time in view of the President’s position. 








Intimates don’t expect the President to capitulate to such 
demands. But some think it possible that he may withdraw of 
his own accord if the campaign doesn’t become so acrimonious 
that it places him in a position of quitting under fire. 


> Dewey cohorts in Congress are regaining some of their 
sarlier confidence. They think a victory in Wisconsin, added to 
the New Hampshire outcome, would give Dewey’s campaign 
the momentum to carry it through Philadelphia. 

Increased foreign tensions are hurting Taft. This is con- 
ceded by his friends. Being neither all-out isolationist nor in- 
terventionist, he pleases neither side in this kind of situation. 
MacArthur isn’t considered a serious threat in Washing- 
ton, despite reports from Wisconsin indicating that he may 
show up well in its primary. 


> Labor is planning to give U.S. policy more support 
abroad. Several representatives of anti-Communist U.S. unions 
will visit Western Europe in the next few months to bolster 
resistance to Communist infiltration. 

Walter Reuther of the United Automobile Workers, now 
the leading anti-Communist in the CIO, will go to Britain, 
France, and Germany when spring contract negotiations are 
completed—probably in May. 


> An omnibus housing measure, combining the McCarthy 
bill, which aims at stimulation of private construction, and the 
Taft-Wagner-Ellender bill, which provides for public building, 
probably will get through Congress. 

Sponsors of the legislation claim the measure will assure a 
ten-year construction boom. 


> ERP legislation carrying funds for China, Greece, and 
Turkey as well as Western Europe will be delivered at the White 
House shortly after April 1, unless a hitch develops. 

Leaders of both parties in Congress are cooperating in the 
effort to meet the timetable fixed by Secretary Marshall, now 
that they have reached substantial agreement on most features 
of the $6,000,000,000-odd_ package. 

Washington leans to the view that the Russians and their 
Communist allies will do everything in their power to sabotage 
European recovery, but will confine themselves to interference 
short of war—at least in the initial stages of ERP operation. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 








The South’s No. 1 Salesman 


THE MAN behind the counter 
knows the cash register rings 
when the product is advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


Good merchants, through- 
out the rural South, will tell 
you The Progressive Farmer 
is the South’s No. 1 Salesman— 
the buying guide of most of 
their best customers. 


Thousands of Southern re- 
tailers and wholesalers were 
recently asked by an inde- 
pendent research agency to 
choose the farm magazine with 


greatest advertising influence 
in their trade territories. 


The Progressive Farmer was 
chosen more often than the 
next five magazines combined 
...and almost three times as 
often as the second magazine. 


More and more advertisers 
are enlisting the help of the 
South’s No. 1 Salesman. The 
Progressive Farmer made the 
greatest advertising linage gain 
of any monthly farm magazine 
in the United States during 
the last three years. 
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The NEW DC-6 Flagship...is winning new thousands to air travel! 






















ONE-STOP SERVICE 








LOS ANGELES 






Its New Travel Luxuries...give you fatigue-free comfort! 
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You enjoy traveling when you travel American 
... THE WORLD’S MOST TRAVELED AIRLINE 





Two-and-three-quarter million Flagship pas- also a testimonial to the modern comfort and 
sengers made American the nation’s most friendly service of the famed Flagship Fleet— 
popular airline in 1947 for the tenth consecu- now spearheaded by the NEW DC-6, largest 
tive year. This continuing leadership reflects and finest Flagship of them all! 

public confidence in fine equipment and highly- Whether for business or pleasure, you'll 
trained personnel of American Airlines. It is enjoy traveling American! 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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The Truman Doctrine at the Crossroads 


Not since the fateful days of 1939 had 
Washington experienced the sense of ur- 
gency that gripped it last week. The Tru- 
man Doctrine for “containment” of Com- 
munism on a world scale had reached the 
stage where it must be bolstered by a show 
of substantial military support and drastic 
diplomatic moves, or collapse. 

Courageously, with his chin jutting, 
Harry Truman took three steps, the first 
two of which all but erased whatever small 
chance of reelection he had: 
> On Wednesday, March 17, he asked Con- 
gress for reenactment of the politically sur- 
charged Selective Service Act, demanded 
immediate passage of bills authorizing Uni- 
versal Military Training and the European 
Recovery Program, and assured Europe’s 
Western bloc that this nation means to 
back up its offers of economic aid with 
“protection.” 

P On Friday, acting on the plea of Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, the President had 
Delegate Warren R. Austin inform the 
United Nations that this country no longer 
insists on partition of Palestine, but favors 
establishment of a UN trusteeship (see 
page 26). Plainly, the prospects of the 
USS.R. gaining a toehold on the rich oil 
resources of the Arab world, either through 
participation in the UN military force nec- 
essary to enforce partition or through an 
eventual shift to the Arab side, was a 
greater risk than the oil-short United 
States dared take. 

P On Saturday, with a sharp eye on the 
crucial Italian elections, April 18, the 
United States, acting in concert with Brit- 
ain and France, announced that it favored 
return of the free city of Trieste to Italy, 
which had lost it to Yugoslav-Soviet pres- 
sure when the Italian peace treaty was 
drawn in 1946 (see page 32). 

If the Palestine reversal suggested a 
double cross, and the Trieste move smacked 
of the “scrap-of-paper” technique, the fact 
remained that the only weapons which 
totalitarian states fear are the weapons 
which they, themselves, use most. 


Price of Peace 


For St. Patrick’s Day last week, Harry 
S. Truman jauntily wore a green carna- 
tion in the buttonhole of his gray flannel 
suit and a green-figured four-in-hand with 
his starched white shirt. From his outward 
dress, he was merely honoring the fifth- 






century apostle who drove the snakes out 
of Ireland. But with his angry words, he 
was unmistakably warning Joseph Stalin 
that, should words and dollars fail, Amer- 
ican military force might be invoked to 
stop Soviet expansionism and _ safeguard 
Western freedom. 

For his forum, the President had origi- 
nally chosen the New York dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. But after 
State Department and Pentagon speech- 
writers submitted their first drafts, Mr. 
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H. S. T. to Congress: “It is far wiser to act than to hesitate . 
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Truman decided that no private audience 
would do. Nothing less than a joint ses- 
sion of Congress would be appropriate for 
what he had to say to the Communist 
leaders, to Western Europe, and to the 
American people. One was hurriedly ar- 
ranged. 

For his theme. Mr. Truman borrowed 
from Lt. Gen. W. Bedell Smith, American 
Ambassador to Asked for his 
advice on how to check Russian expan- 
sion, the man who accepted the surrender 
of Adolf Hitler’s Western armies cabled: 
“Can't we get passage of some kind of 
universal training? That’s the only lan- 
guage that is understood over here.” 

With forum and theme chosen, Mr. Tru- 
man last Monday and Tuesday threshed 


Moscow. 


Harris & Ewing 





European 


H. S. T. from Dewey: “You’ve had a trying day, Mr. President . . .” 


International 


H. S. T. to the Friendly Sons: “Any price for Wallace... is too much for me” 
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out his final draft with the aid of Secre- 
taries George C. Marshall, James For- 
restal, and W. Averell Harriman, State 
Department Counselor Charles E. Bohlen, 
and the White House inner circle. Rather 
than consult Congressional leaders in ad- 
vance, he merely invited them to preview 
the address 90 minutes before delivery. 
Unwilling to ratify blindly whatever the 
President had drafted, Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg begged off. and the preview 
was cancelled. 

Grim Answers: The President’s spir- 
ited step and broad smile as he mounted 
to the microphones in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at 12:33 last Wednesday after- 
noon, March 17, belied his grim mood. 
Rarely had he sounded as solemn as he 
gave his answers to some basic questions 
that troubled the world. 
What's the new crisis all about? “The 
Soviet Union and its agents have de- 
stroved the independence and democratic 
character of a whole series of nations in 
Eastern and Central Europe. It is’ this 
ruthless course of action and the clear 
design to extend it to the remaining free 
nations of Europe that have brought about 
the critical situation in Europe today.” 
P Who's next on the Kremlin's timetable? 
“Pressure is being brought ... on Finland, 
to the hazard of the entire Seandinavian 
peninsula. Greece is under direct military 
attack from rebels actively supported by 
her Communist-dominated neighbors. In 
Italy, a determined and aggressive effort 
is being made by a Communist minority to 
take control of that country.” 

P Wont ERP solve everything? “While 
economic recovery in Europe is essential, 


measures for economic rehabilitation alone 
are not enough . . . Economic recovery, if 
it is to succeed, must be afforded some 
measure of protection against internal 
and external aggression . .. At the very 
moment I am addressing you, five nations 
of the European community, in Brussels, 
are signing a 50-year agreement for eco- 
nomic cooperation and common defense 
against aggression.” 

Pf ERP isn’t enough, what then? “1 am 
confident that the United States will. by 
appropriate means, extend to the free na- 
tions the support which the situation re- 
quires. I am sure that the determination 
of the free countries of Europe to protect 
themselves will be matched by an equal 
determination on our part to help them to 
protect themselves.” 

P Isn't such action dangerous? “There are 
times in world history when it is far wiser 
to act than to hesitate. There is some risk 
involved in action—there always is. But 
there is far more risk in failure to act.” 
P What should Congress do? “First 
prompt passage of [ERP] is the most tell- 
ing contribution we can now make toward 
peace . Second, [T recommend prompt 
enactment of universal training legislation 
[because] the United States must remain 
strong enough to support those countries 
of Europe which are threatened with Com- 
munist control and police-state rule 
Third, I recommend the temporary re- 
enactment of selective-service legislation 
in order to maintain our armed forces at 
their strength authorized.” 

P Wouldn't we be slamming the door on 
Russia? “We shall remain ready and 
anxious to joi with all nations—I repeat. 





International 


Safety: Fearful that he would be “the only living human in Jer- 
sey,” Clarence Booth of Lakewood began construction of a gas-and- 
radiation-proof anti-atom-bomb home in the hope that his neigh- 


bors 


would build similar 
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shelters. 


Above: The tunnel exit. 


with all nations—in every possible effort 
to reach international understanding and 
agreement. The door has never been 
closed, nor will it ever be closed, to the 
Soviet Union or to any other nation which 
genuinely cooperates in preserving the 
peace.” 

What They Meant: If the European 
crisis Was as bad as Mr. Truman indicated, 
he didn’t document his case. He revealed 
no new facts. Even those listeners, in 
and out of Congress, who were disposed to 
accept his diagnosis wondered whether his 
proposed remedies were adequate. Con- 
gress was sure to pass ERP quickly, any- 
way. Should it also pass UMT (which the 
House Rules Committee had pigeonholed) 
or selective service (which would be only 
a stopgap), would either be effective in 
time to give Russia pause? Why hadn’t 
Mr. Truman asked for a bigger air force, 
for instance, to show Stalin that America 
was not bluffing? 

Actually, the President had considered 
with Marshall and Forrestal whether to 
ask for a bigger Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. But he had dismissed the idea on 
the ground that it would give Congress an 
easy alternative to UMT and the draft, 
which were political dynamite for an elec- 
tion year. Without manpower, other mili- 
tary measures could not work. 

What the Administration had in mind 
Was mapped out more specifically the next 
day to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee by Forrestal other 
leaders: 
> The stopgap drafting, for at least two 
years’ service, of the necessary number of 
youths between 19 and 25—either non- 
veterans or those who served only a few 
months. 
> The long-range inauguration of UMT 
for younger men to provide a_ reservoir 
of tramed manpower. 
© Raising 350,000 men, whether by draft 
or voluntary enlistment, to bring the 
armed forces up to their authorized 
strength of 1,732,000. 

P Sharp boosts of all service manpower 
ceilings, the Army’s perhaps from 669,000 
to 900,000. 

Where the President in effect was talk- 
ing to Stalin, and Forrestal to Congress. 
Marshall followed on Friday, March 19. 
with blunt talk to the Italian people. After 
getting an honorary LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, he flatly 
warned: “If [any people] choose to vote 
into power a government in which the 
dominant political force would be a party 
whose hostility to this program [ERP] has 
been frequently, publicly, and emphatical- 
ly proclaimed, this could only be consid- 
ered as evidence of the desire of that 
country to itself from the 
program. This government would have to 
conclude that Italy had removed itsel! 
from the benefits of the European Recov- 
ery Program.” 

Since the 
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program was aimed jointly at the United 
States, Western Europe, and the Soviet 
sphere, what the three leaders said was no 
more important than how their words were 
received. 

To judge by the American press, the do- 
mestic reaction was that Mr. Truman, if 
anything, had not gone far enough. Gener- 
ally, newspaper editorials agreed with The 
Nashville Banner: “Wisdom decrees no 
empty rattling of sabers, but prompts a 
buckling on of armor and sword in pre- 
paredness which is the only restraint such 
an enemy respects.” Many did not stop 
there. The Boston Herald edi- 
torialized: “Too little, Mr. Presi- 
dent, too little.’ The Detroit 
Free Press: “It all sounds a lit- 
tle vague and haphazard.” The 
Portland Oregonian: “His pro- 
gram for implementing Ameri- 
ca’s position is not sufficiently 
drastic to meet a situation al- 
ready almost out of hand.” 

In non-Communist Europe, 
however, his message was“ warm- 
ly welcomed,” as a British For- 
eign Office spokesman put it. 
Premier Themistocles Sophoulis 
of Greece called it “a beacon of 
hope,” and a Turkish spokesman 
was gratified by Mr. Truman’s 
pledge to “all free nations,” an 
Austrian official predicted “it 
will considerably clear the inter- 
national atmosphere,” and a 
Spanish comment said: “At last 
you Americans are beginning to 
awaken to the realities of things 
in Europe.” In Italy, especially, 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi’s 
government welcomed the Tru- 
man message enthusiastically in 
hope that it would forestall the feared 
Communist coup. 

Whether Mr. Truman’s warning would 
be taken to heart behind the Iron Curtain 
remained to be seen. Publicly at least, 
Soviet UN delegate Andrei Gromyko 
branded it as “propaganda, mainly for .in- 
ternal consumption,” and Pravda and Iz- 
vestia in Moscow dismissed it briefly. Most 
violently, the Italian Communist organ 
Unita said: “Pendergast’s pupil now remem- 
bers his master’s methods and has recourse 
to tommy guns. Like gangsters, he now 
puts his money on declared violence, on 
armed intimidation, on massacres, on war.” 


GOP Alternative 


When President Truman reached that 
portion of his speech calling for UMT and 
a stopgap draft last week, Chairman Chan 
Gurney of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee studied his finger tips, House 
Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck 
thoughtfully rubbed his chin, Senate Pol- 
icy Chairman Robert A. Taft dourly pared 
his nails, while Leo E. Allen, whose House 
Rules Committee had bottled up- UMT 
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since July, kept his arms folded stiffly 
across his chest. 

By the time Mr. Truman read his last 
words, his GOP listeners were confused, 
frustrated, and downright angry. Their 
leaders hadn’t been taken into the Presi- 
dent’s confidence in advance. Offhand, 
they hesitated either to damn or to ap- 
plaud the UMT and draft proposals. 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. declined to 
comment on or off the record. Halleck 
evasively promised to examine both pro- 
posals. Taft pledged “careful considera- 
tion.” Senate President Arthur H. Van- 
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To bolster Turkey, the House voted more arms 


denberg said noncommittally: “If we do 
not have the minimums of national armed 
security, we must provide them by the 
most available immediate means.” 
Adopting a “show me” aititude, the Re- 
publicans generally agreed with House 
Whip Leslie C. Arends: “If we must get 
ready, the President and the State De- 
partment must lay their cards on the 
table. He hasn’t given me enough informa- 
tion to warrant voting for what he asks.” 
Even if the “reasons” should be forthcom- 
ing, UMT remained a bad bet for enact- 
ment. It was too hot an issue for an elec- 
tion year and too slow a means of dealing 
with any imminent crisis. Allen saw “no 
more prospect” than before of its escaping 
from his Rules Committee’s pigeonhole. 
In place of the President’s proposals, 
the GOP leaders talked up two alterna- 
tives. Taft and Martin publicly plugged 
for building the world’s biggest air force 
and otherwise boosting military funds. 
Vandenberg privately lobbied for a “wait- 
and-see” draft compromise by which the 
nation’s youth would be registered but no- 
body would be drafted at present. Taft 
agreed that, “if it can be shown that there 
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is no other way in which to get the men 
necessary for the force determined to be 
essential for defense, there seems no escape 
from setting up temporarily the selective 
draft machinery.” 

Deadline Ahead: An informal poll of 
91 senators showed that some stopgap 
draft had a better chance than UMT. On 
the draft the vote was 31 for, only 3 
against, and 57 undecided or noncommittal. 
On UMT it was 32 for, 12 against, and 47 
on the fence. Sen. J. Howard McGrath, 
who doubles as Democratic National Chair- 
man, said yes to both. Glen H. Taylor, 
the Wallace running mate, 
opposed both. 

On the President’s hurry-up 
demand for ERP’s passage, how- 
ever, Martin had already beaten 
him to the punch. The Speaker 
promised to gavel it through the 
House before the Administra- 
tion’s April 1 deadline. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Friday, March 19, reported out, 
for floor action this week, its 
omnibus $6,.205,000,000 foreign- 
aid bill. Its breakdown: the full 
Senate figure of $5,300,000,000 
for ERP, $150,000,000 for mili- 
tary aid and $420,000,000 for 
general aid to China, $275,000,- 
000 for military aid to Greece 
and Turkey, and $60,000,000 for 
the UN’s International Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Lest final Congressional action 
on this single-package measure 
prove too late to keep European 
supply lines full, the House 
Appropriations Committee si- 
multaneously went to work on 
the President’s request for $55,- 
000,000 in stopgap aid to eke out the $522.- 
000,000 appropriated in December. Of the 
new funds, 11 per cent was earmarked for 
Austria, 54 per cent for France, and 35 
per cent for election-conscious Italy. 


PRESIDENT: 


H. 8. T. Won't Buy It 


As if President Truman hadn't already 
earned his full day’s pay with his March 
17 message to Congress, the Presidential 
Cadillac whisked him from the Capitol di- 
rectly across the Potomac to the National 
Airport. There he boarded the Sacred Cow 
to make his long-scheduled St. Patrick’s 
Day trip to New York. Over lunch in the 
plane’s cabin, he went over his evening 
speech with his secretaries, Charlie Ross 
and Matt Connelly, and his doctor, 
Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham. They agreed 
that the passages imputing “insidious 
propaganda” and “deceit” to Henry A. 
Wallace, without naming him, were strong 
enough. 

Arriving at La Guardia Field, Mr. Tru- 
man kept up his hectic pace under extraor- 
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dinary police precautions. For an hour 
he reviewed the St. Patrick’s parade, the 
first President ever to do so. With him on 
the Fifth Avenue reviewing stand were 
Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, parade 
chairman John J. Sheahan, ex-Democratic 
Chairman James A. Farley, and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. “You have had a try- 
ing day. Mr. President.” said the Republi- 
can who seeks his job. 

Sixty minutes later, Mr. Truman was 
off to Suite 702 of the Hotel Astor (coin- 
cidentally the same suite in which Gen. 
and Mrs. MacArthur honey- 
mooned in 1937) to change to white tie 
and tails. Following the Sherbet Emerald 
Isle. Salad Shamrock, and Glacé St. Pat- 
rick in the Astor’s Grand Ballroom. the 
President beamed when Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. Archbishop of New York, an- 
nounced that. as a private citizen, he fa- 
vored UMT, although many Catholic edu- 
cators oppose it. 

Ad Lib: Then Mr. Truman began 
reading his prepared speech, basically a 


Douglas 


paraphrase of his message to Congress. 
His every denunciation of Communism 
was cheered by his 2.600-man audience. 
Shortly before the end, he looked up from 
his manuscript and brought the 
down by interpolating these words: 

“T do not want and IT will not accept 
the political support of Henry Wallace and 
his Communists. If joming them or per- 
mitting them to join me is the price of 
victory. I recommend defeat. These are 
days of high prices for everything, but any 
price for Wallace and his Communists is 
too much for me to pay. Tl not buy it.” 

As the. President arrived at Pennsyl- 
vania Station for the train trip back to 
Washington. he confessed to reporters that 
he had been wanting to say this “for a 
long time.” Privately, he had long since 
ruled out any reconciliation with his prede- 
cessor as Vice President. Now he had 
made it official. 


house 


CANDIDATES: 
Henrv Wallace’s ‘Millions’ 


Henry Wallace didn’t bother to deny 
Harry S. Truman’s charge that he was 
linked with the Communists. He simply 
drew a distinction: Not all his followers 
were Communists. “Millions of Ameri- 
cans,” he said, had rallied to his third 
party. “If the few thousand American 
Communists” were among them and “sup- 
port Glen Taylor and myself, they are 
supporting our program.” 

The italics were Wallace’s. Yet all last 
week he sounded as though it was he who 
supported their program. His press con- 
ferences, newspaper statements, and radio 
addresses faithfuily echoed the Commu- 
nist party line. He steadfastly defended 
the actions of the Communists everywhere 
in the world—in Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, France, Greece, and China—at the 
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same time attacking the United States. 
The Kremlin was so pleased with him that 
Izvestia and Pravda devoted 1,500 words 
to his answer to Mr. Truman’s address to 
Congress, after having brushed off the 
address itself with less than 100. 

Wallace on Communism: The Commu- 
nists weren’t nearly as menacing as “this 
word *‘Communism’.” he declared. The 
rise of Communism in Europe meant 
simply that “the world is changing 
The people of the world are on the march.” 
Those who opposed it, Wallace asserted, 
were those who “fear the power of the 
common man and woman the world over.” 

Wallace on Russia: “Is there any evi- 
dence that Russia has aggressive designs 
against country?” he asked. He 
denied that Russia had played any part 
in the communization of Eastern Europe. 
which, he declared. was essentially the 
result of “an inevitable historical trend.” 

Wallace on Italy: It was no concern of 
the United States if Italy went Commu- 
nist next month, he maintained. 

Wallace on the Communist movements 
in France, Greece, China, and other na- 


. 


our 


tions: Those who decry them “are afraid 
of this demand for change and they are 
standing against it. They are using our 
resources—and they hope to use 
the bodies of our young men—to stop the 
demands of the people everywhere.” 
Wallace on the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia: The Russians weren't to 
blame for it, said Wallace; even the Czech 
Communists weren't to blame. 





soon 


It was all 
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Selassie: The Army liked his style 


the fault of United States Ambassador 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, who had forced 
the Communists to seize control of the 
country by encouraging the anti-Com- 
munists to start a coup themselves. The 
anti-Communists had resigned from the 
government in the hope of precipitating a 
crisis, Wallace maintained. Only a day or 
two before, he added, Steinhardt had _ is- 
sued a statement designed to help “the 
rightist cause.” 

As Wallace saw it, when the Commu- 
nists finally grabbed Czechoslovakia, they 
had acted in self-defense against American 
aggression. The theory was not original 
with him: it had been propounded before 
in The Daily Worker by Communist Chair- 
man Wilham Z. Foster. It lacked even a 
coincidental resemblance to fact. Stein- 
hardt was not in Czechoslovakia when the 
anti-Communists resigned on Feb. 17. He 
did not arrive until two days later. Yet 
when Steimhardt asked Wallace to with- 
draw his accusation, Wallace refused. In- 
stead, he reiterated it. 

Thus, if any doubt remained of Wallace’s 
sympathy with the Communist program, 
Wallace himself last week dispelled it. 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO, de- 
cided that he could not longer temporize 
with the Wallace supporters within. the 
organization, He already had fired Harry 
Bridges as regional CIO director of North- 
ern California for supporting Wallace. 
Now he prepared to suspend the charter of 


the Greater New York CIO Council. 
which claims 600.000 members. for the 


same reason. 


Paging Freedom Train 


When political and fraternal leaders in 
Cowlitz County, Wash., last week saw the 
results of The Kelso Tribune’s Presidential 
straw poll, they hurriedly started  cireu- 
lating petitions to Congress to have the 
Freedom Train stop there. As they saw it, 
approximately one-fourth of Cowlitz Coun- 
ty’s population of fishermen, lumbermen, 
and farmers sorely needed an education in 
the fundamentals of American democracy. 

Of 2,000 postcards The Tribune had sent 
out at random, 1,200 were returned. They 
showed Henry Wallace leading with 24 
per cent, Thomas E. Dewey second with 
23 per cent, Harold E. Stassen, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Harry S. Truman, and Robert 
A. Taft trailing in that order. 


SERVICES: 
Pentagon Joke 


The Army last week seemed determined 
to demonstrate that renewal of the draft 
law might not be so bad after all. For the 
press, military sources released Haile Se- 
lassie’s 1935 conscription order: “(1) All 
men and boys able to carry a spear go 
to Addis Ababa. (2) Every married man 
will bring his wife to cook and wash for 
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Tornado: Schools were flattened, towns were wrecked, steeples catapulted, in cross-country fury 


him. (3) Every unmarried man will bring 
any unmarried woman he can find to cook 
and wash for him. (4) Women with babies, 
the blmd, and those too aged and infirm to 
carry a spear are excused. (5) Anyone 
found at home after receiving this order 
will be hanged.” 


WEATHER: 


The Great Blow 


It was mild and gentle when it was 
born, and full of the warmth of spring, 
but locked within it was maniacal fury, 
and it could be dangerous when crossed. 
Lumbering through Texas last Thursday 
night, March 18, it stumbled blindly into 
a wall—a wall of cold air pressing down 
upon it from the north. It darkened with 
rage: it howled with pam. The storm 
broke. 

Like a herd of stampeding longhorns, it 
thundered out of Texas into Oklahoma. 
Missouri, and Hlinois: raced through In- 
diana at 90 to 100 miles an hour, rippme 
the cups from the whirling wind-speed im- 
dicator at the Indianapolis airport: then 
swept into Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. It rumbled and roared, whipping up 
high winds and tornadoes which flattened 
schools, churches. factories, stores. and 
houses. Small boats were swamped, trees 
were torn out by the roots, telephone poles 
were knocked down like ninepins. The 
damage centers: 
> Missouri: Twisters struck at Caruthers- 
ville and Willow Springs and in St. Charles 
County. In Washington County, two per- 
sons were killed. The state highway patrol 
reported that 22 had been injured. 

P Ilinots: A twister, which formed near 
Alton, hit) Fosterburg, a community — of 
100 homes, wrecking or damaging nearly 
all of them and leaving thirteen persons 
dead. Sweeping up trees and rooftops, it 
bore down on Bunker Hill. a town of 1,500. 
There, it leveled four-fifths of the build- 
ings and killed nineteen. Gillespie (popula- 
tion, 2.500) was next. The death toll: five. 
> Indiana: Gates pounded Leo, Rising Sun, 
Crawfordsville, and Kokomo. Eight pupils 
and a teacher were injured when the roof 
was blown from the combined grade and 
high school at Leo; several were injured 
when the wind peeled off the roof of the 
Rising Sun school. 

> Ohio: Funneling up somewhere in the 
north of the state, a twister struck Landeck 
in Allen County. It demolished St. John’s 
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Catholic Church and hurled the steeple at 
a nearby parochial school, killing two of 
the students. At Bowling Green, it caved 
in the roof of the Campbell School, injuring 
five of the students and trapping 35 in tlte 
debris: at Benton Ridge, it ripped off the 
roof of another school, mjuring several 
more. A 60-year-old man was killed in Ur- 
bana when high winds tore down a high- 
tension wire and wrapped it around him. 
P Pennsylvania: In Erie, the winds were so 
strong they swept pedestrians off their feet. 
One was killed trying to cross the street. 
At Mount Pleasant, roofs and porches were 
demolished. 

P New York: Just over the Pennsylvania 
border, a motorist was killed when the 
wind flung his automobile at a parked 
car. Winds which reached 62 miles an hour 
tore 8,000 square feet of roofing from a 
storage building in) Syracuse, exposing 
$2,000,000) worth of penicillin to the 
weather. Twenty-four miles away in Can- 
astota, trees and telegraph wires were 
knocked down, and a two-car garage was 
carried 100 feet. 

Before the storm blew itself out in 
Canada the next day, it had killed 42 men, 
women, and children, injured 300, and left 
thousands homeless. Then, rain and the 
rivers took up where it had left off. As the 
dazed survivors searched among the wreck- 
age for whatever possessions were salvage- 
able, foods swept over the Midwest. 
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POLITICS: 
New Backers for Ike 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower may have 
thought he was removing himself unequivo- 
cally from the Presidential campaign when 
he declared last January that he wouldn't 
accept nomination to any political office 
(Newsweek, Feb. 2). but he reckoned 
without the determination of his Republi- 
can backers and the desperation of his 
Democratic admirers. Last week, four new 
Ike-for-President drives were under way. 
Indicative of the uncertainty over the gen- 
eral’s political views, one was spearheaded 
by conservative Southern Democrats, one 
by New Dealers, one by Republicans, and 
one by a bipartisan conunittee. 
> Determined to keep Harry S. Truman 
from getting the Democratic nomination 
because of his civil-rights program, Sen. 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina started 
hooming Eisenhower as “the best available 
candidate.” In. Texas, Gov. Beauford H. 
Jester, State Democratic Chairman R. W. 
Calvert, and a veterans’ group called “GT's 
for Ike” all endorsed the campaign. 
> The New Dealers boosting Ike preferred 
to remain anonymous, but off-the-record 
they planted stories with sympathetic 
Washington correspondents like Thomas F. 
Reynolds of Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun- 
Times, praising the general as a liberal and 
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declaring that Mr. Truman couldn’t win 
anyway. 

> Convinced that Eisenhower, on the con- 
trary, was a Republican, Torrey Stearns, 
a New York advertising man, launched a 
“People for Eisenhower” movement. He 
called on voters to send him postcards say- 
ing that they would vote for the general 
if they were given an opportunity. These 
cards she planned to present to Republi- 
can leaders at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion on June 21 as “indisputable evidence 
that the people of the United States de- 
mand the nomination of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for President.” 

> To the National Committee for Eisen- 
hower and Unity, the general was above 
party. Opening what it called “a two- 
pronged draft-Eisenhower drive,” it called 
on both the Democrats and Republicans to 
nominate him as a signal of America’s 
“unity of purpose, unity of effort, and 
unity of spirit.” 


On, Wisconsin 


It was in the Wisconsin Presidential pri- 
mary in 1944 that Wendell L. Willkie shot 
the works in gambling for a second crack 
at the White House. The 1940 GOP can- 
didate spent thirteen days stumping the 
length and breadth of Wisconsin, from Chi- 
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La Follette, McCarthy, and Gettelman: In the Wisconsin primaries, their candidates remembered Willkie 


cago’s outskirts to Superior’s ore docks, 
giving no less than 40 speeches and ap- 
proximately one press interview for every 
dairy cow in the state. His three oppo- 
nents were unseen and unheard. For in 
1944, Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Lt. 
Commander Harold E. Stassen were far 
off, fighting in the Pacific, and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey insisted he wasn’t a 
candidate. 

On April 4, primary day, came the jolt. 
Not one of Willkie’s 24 convention candi- 
dates won. All seventeen Dewey men were 
elected, making his nomination inevitable. 
Of the seven convention seats which Dew- 
ey men did not seek, Stassen won four and 
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MacArthur three. The top popular votes: 
Dewey, 125,000; MacArthur, 68,000; Stas- 
sen, 59,000, and Willkie, 46,000. The next 
day Willkie threw in the towel and quit 
the Presidential race. 

Where Wisconsin broke Willkie and 
made Dewey in 1944, last week all three 
survivors of that contest were staking 
their political fortunes on this year’s April 
6 primary. Again, a Roosevelt-defeated 
nominee—Dewey, not Willkie—was gam- 
bling for a second chance. Again, one can- 
didate—Stassen, not Willkie—was waging 
an all-out personal campaign. Again, Mac- 
Arthur remained far off in the Pacific. 
None could afford being struck out any 
more than Willkie could in 1944. 

The New Yorker: For Dewey, who 
also scored a clean sweep of the 1940 pri- 
mary against Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
the gamble was especially risky. He could 
hardly do better. He could only do as well 
—or worse. 

What handicapped his campaign was the 
absence of top-notch Wisconsin names 
from his camp. The biggest among them 
were State Sen. Bernhard Gettelman, Mil- 
waukee soapmaker and party maverick, 
Speaker Don C. McDowell of the State 
Assembly, and Vernon Thomson, Assembly 
majority leader. But behind them was a 
large group of state legislators, courthouse 





workers, and other seasoned minor leaguers, 
including many who had won for him 
twice before. 

Although Dewey kept hands off Wiscon- 
sin in 1944, this time he sent three trusted 
lieutenants, Hamilton Gaddis, Hickman 
Powell, and Thomas Stephens, to master- 
mind the Wisconsin drive. They tried to 
keep out of the limelight, but under their 
guidance, Dewey GHQ launched a well- 
heeled publicity drive. Its features: thou- 
sands of letters to Wisconsin veterans and 
women; special rural and urban editions of 
a Dewey-boosting tabloid, Republican 
Good News; a big advertising campaign 
in the rural press; a door-to-door canvass 


in Milwaukee; and rebroadcasts of his 
transcribed radio speeches. 

So far, however, Dewey had ignored 
pleas to invade Wisconsin personally. His 
opponents gibed that he was readying an 
alibi that “he never tried hard to win 
here.” Actually, Dewey had not yet reached 
a decision on whether to make a personal 
trip to the state. 

The General: If Dewey had every- 
thing to lose in Wisconsin, MacArthur had 
everything to gain. Virtually his entire 
chance of winning the Republican nomi- 
nation depended on his popular appeal 
in Wisconsin, his adopted state. If he 
did badly there, he need no longer be 
taken seriously. 

MacArthur’s boosters were a curious 
mixture of isolationists, militarists, and 
progressives. They included William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Milwaukee Sentinel; Col. 
Robert R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune: 
Philip F. La Follette, former Progressive 
governor; Secretary of State Fred R. Zim- 
merman, former GOP governor and top 
Dewey delegate in 1944; Delbert J. Kenny 
and Maj. Gen. Ralph Immell, former as- 
pirants for governor; Mrs. Madge R. Good 
land, wife of the late Stassenite governor: 
and, as campaign manager, Lansing Hoyt, 
prewar chairman of Milwaukee’s America 
First Committee. But despite these influ- 
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ential backers of MacArthur’s candidacy. 
his camp was an army of many generals 
and few privates. Its principal weakness 
was lack of rank-and-file precinct workers. 
What they were counting on was Mac- 
Arthur’s personal prestige as a war hero, 
plus the argument that only the general 
could deal firmly with the Russian menace. 
Their campaign strategy featured 469 bill- 
board posters and daily radio appeals by 
MacArthur’s big-name backers. 
Originally the MacArthur drive was 
handicapped by suspicions that he was 
being used as a stalking horse for Sen. 
Robert A. Taft or for Phil La Follette’s 


ambition to regain state political leader- 
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ship. But MacArthur’s announcement of 
his availability made him a major threat 
in his own right. 

The Neighbor: Rather than rely on a 
high-powered publicity drive, as were the 
Dewey forces, or on a war hero’s fame, as 
were the MacArthur boosters, Stassen 
staked everything, like Willkie, on a per- 
sonal campaign. Last week he made his 
third two-day swing through Wisconsin, 
fully realizing that victory would make 
him a major possibility for the Presidency 
and that defeat would leave him only a 
Vice Presidential possibility. “We've got 
a live candidate,” boasted Victor A. John- 
ston, his Wisconsin campaign manager, on 
leave from his job as Sen. Joseph R. Me- 
Carthy’s administrative assistant. 

But unlike Willkie, Stassen possessed a 
good organization to bulwark his personal 
stumping. McCarthy, who defeated Rob- 
ert M. La Follette for the Senate in 1946, 
was for him. So were National Committee- 
men Cyrus L. Philipp, State Chairman 
Harvey Higley. and the bulk of the state 
machine of Thomas E, Coleman, Wiscon- 
sin’s old-time boss. Whereas in other 
states Stassen was regarded as being a 
maverick, in Wisconsin he was being 
boosted by the La Follette-fearing organ- 
ization. 

Geographically, Stassen was strongest in 
Wisconsin’s northern and western coun- 
ties, adjacent to his home state of Min- 
nesota, where the Scandinavian vote was 
most numerous. In this area especially. he 
was assisted by Gov. Luther Youngdahl 
of Minnesota and other Minnesota  poli- 
ticians, who kept shuttling back and forth 
across the state line. 

Toss-up: Last week veteran political 
reporters in| Wisconsin were refusing to 
climb out on any limbs. Where they had 
thought Dewey the favorite until MaecAr- 
thur declared his availability and Stassen 
redoubled his personal campaign, they 
now regarded the election as a toss-up. 

Not only in print but in private, these 
dopesters refused to offer guesses or take 
bets. All they would do was to predict a 
three-way split of the 27 delegates which 
Wisconsin rates this year. If that should 
happen, the man who would be the loser 
would be Dewey, unless his “split” proved 
substantial. 


GEORGIA: 


The Little Red Shack 


For the children of Lewner, Ga., school 
means a dilapidated shack, its walls 
patched and faded, some crude desks, and 
a primitive stove. Even the barest essen- 
tials of sanitary and recreational facilities 
are lacking. To this travesty on the Little 
Red Schoolhouse, 31 boys and girls trudge 
daily from small backwoods farms. The 
woman who teaches them the three R’s is 
hardly regarded as an academician. Lewner 
itself is just a post office and a general 
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For 31 Georgia school children, Miss Pearl (right) was a friend 


store. 7 miles from the nearest paved road, 
completely cut off when winter rains turn 
the packed Georgian clay to muddy red 
streaks through the forest. 

When Miss Pearl Henry, a bright-eved 
little woman of 53, returned to Lewner in 
1946 after 36 years in the outside world, 
she was deeply shocked by what passed 
for education there. In those years, working 
as a schoolteacher, as a deputy county 
clerk, at a Boeing B-29 plant in Kansas, 
and at an Army air base in Utah, she had 
seen that schools could) be bright and 
clean, that trained young teachers could 
bring the rudiments of culture to children. 
Though making a living on the 85-acre 
farm she had bought near Lewner was a 
precarious business. Miss Pearl neverthe- 
less found time to spread her gospel of 
education in the community and to arouse 
many of its 300 inhabitants to the reali- 
zation that a new school and community 
house were essential. 

Pray and Push: Deeply religious. 
Miss Pearl believed that “prayer changes 
things.” but this did not stop her from 
pulling every string to put through her 
project. Contributing an acre of her own 
land for the schoolhouse, she began col- 
lecting money, then induced an Atlanta 
newspaper to send a writer and a photog- 
rapher down to Lewner to get publicity. 
She herself made the trip to Georgia’s big 
city on a fund-raising expedition. 

But some of Lewner’s citizens didn’t like 
all the stir Miss Pearl was causing. When 
fan letters, pencils, and other gifts for the 
school began to arrive. the teacher sent 
them back: “We're not begging from any- 
body,” she announced. With the fan mail 
‘ame threats reminding Miss Pearl that 
she lived alone and that “anything might 
happen to you there.” 

Last week, as many of Lewner’s folks 
watched hopefully, the fund had grown to 
$300. It still had to grow some before the 
schoolhouse could be built. But the com- 
munity was sure that if it was possible to 
raise the money, Miss Pearl could do it. 


CONGRESS: 
Who’s Afraid of a Veto? 


From the start, a majority of the 80th 
Congress had been determined to chop 
off a sizable hunk of America’s staggering 
$45.000.000,000 tax bill. Matching the 
Congress in determination stood Harry S. 
Truman, like Horatius at the bridge, ready 
to block tax reduction at the drop of a 
veto. A Presidential “No” had eliminated 
two such bills last year, and the Adminis- 
tration’s prestige was then sufficient to 
undermine the two-thirds vote which 
could override him. 

Last week with the Administration 
throat-deep in difficulties, Senate Repub- 
licans moved to ram through a new and 
vetoproof tax-cut bill. Sen. Eugene D. 
Millikin’s Finance Committee had pre- 
pared the way by reporting out a measure 
which slashed the tax cut in the House 
bill (passed Feb. 2 by a vote of 297 to 
120) from 8$6,500,000.000 to 84,772,600.- 
000. Other provisions of Millikin’s  pro- 
posal would (1) reduce tax rates from 
12.6 per cent to 5, instead of 30 per cent 
to 10 provided by the House bill; (2) ex- 
tend to the entire country the income- 
splitting benefits now operative — in 
community-property states: (3) raise per- 
sonal exemptions from $500 to 8600, and 
(4) be retroactive to Jan. 1. 

Through the debate, Democratic action 
against the Millikin bill was scattered and 
half-hearted, showing little sign of party 
discipline or generalship. Hope of re- 
prieve flared up briefly when the Senate 
stalled long enough to await the Presi- 
dent’s message (see page 15). But this 
too fizzled out. Although the Democratic 
whip, Scott Lucas, insisted on “a resur- 
vey of the whole tax picture” in the light 
of Mr. Truman’s message and Sen. John 
Sparkman whistled bravely that cutting 
taxes now would be “folly.” Millikin saw 
“no reason ... for not going ahead.” With 
no serious alternative to danele before 
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Unanswerable Questions 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ANY unanswerable questions are 

being asked these days. Are we 
on the brink of war? No one in the 
United States Government, the British 
Government, the French Government, 
or any other non-Communist govern- 
ment can give a firm answer. The free 
world has no way of ascertaining the 
intentions of the Politburo. 
It has no way of knowing 
what Tito or some other 
Communist proconsul may 
do. 

The prevailing estimate in 
Washington still is that the 
Kremlin does not want war 
with the United States at 
the present time. This is not 
only the prevailing estimate 
in the government but, to 
the best knowledge of this correspond- 
ent, the favored hypothesis of every 
important official and high-ranking 
strategist. Some, however, are less con- 
fident than others, and than they them- 
selves were two months ago, that this 
hypothesis is correct. 


HERE is also more anxiety than there 
jee two months ago about the pos- 
sibility of war as a result of (1) a 
miscalculation by the Kremlin of how 
far it can go without precipitating war, 
or (2) venturesome ‘actions by Tito or 
some other Communist firebrand. 

What secret information does the 
Administration have? This is a natural 
question. But a number of senators 
and representatives have asked it in 
such a way as to suggest that they see 
nothing in the visible evidence to justi- 
fy the requests of Messrs. Truman, 
Marshall, and Forrestal. Of course, the 
State Department and the intelligence 
agencies are continually receiving in- 
formation which is not published. It is 
collateral or subsidiary information, 
however. We have no agents in the 
Kremlin. (Senator Taft seems to feel 
that this lack proves our intelligence 
services have fallen down on their job, 
but he has not yet presented his plan 
for tapping the Politburo and the Rus- 
sian War Ministry.) 

The known facts spread on the rec- 
ord before every citizen fully justify 
the urgent proposals of the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Where will the line be drawn? Where 





do we intend to halt further Soviet en- 
croachments, by force if necessary? 
Senator Bridges has said that this ques- 
tion “must” be answered before Con- 
gress will act to strengthen the armed 
services. However, any attempt at a 
rigid answer might be very unwise. We 
are dealing with complex methods of 
aggression. Suppose the 
Communist front should win 
a majority in the Italian 
election? Strategically the 
loss to the West would be 
just as great as if the Com- 
munists acquired Italy by 
coup or invasion. But we 
would have no legal ground 
for military intervention. 

Suppose that Moscow puts 
pressure on Norway for a 
“mutual defense” pact which would 
permit Soviet forces to construct and 
use bases on Norwegian territory? 
Should the United States commit itself 
to go to war: (1) If Norway grants 
the bases; (2) if Norway refuses to 
grant them and the Russians seize 
them by force? A decision may have to 
be made, perhaps within a few months. 
But it cannot be made wisely without 
the consideration of other develop- 
ments and of the attitude of Britain. 
France, and other allies. 


N general, the line against overt ag- 
I gression—direct invasion by mili- 
tary force—probably has been drawn 
already. Across Europe, from the north- 
ern border of Italy to the Baltic, it is 
formed by the Western boundaries of 
the Soviet zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and Austria. The Red Army can- 
not march west into Western Germany, 
the Lowlands, and Franee without first 
attacking British and American troops. 

Ever since the end of the war, Amer- 
ican diplomacy has been handicapped 
by haggling, penny pinching, delay. 
and division in Congress. The first es- 
sential to success in dissolving or sur- 
mounting the current crisis is convinc- 
ing proof that the United States is de- 
termined, and ready, to reply to aggres- 
sion, by force if necessary. The measures 
now requested will not augment our 
military strength very much during the 
next few months. Their immediate value 
is diplomatic. That is why speedy and 
wholehearted action by Congress is so 
important. 
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the voters in a Presidential year, Demo- 
cratic opposition collapsed. 

This week, on Monday, March 22, the 
Senate wrapped up another problem for 
the President. Its members, by a 78-11 
vote. passed the Millikin bill, thus pro- 
viding the two-thirds majority, with 18 
votes to spare, which would be necessary 
to override the anticipated Presidential 
veto. For satisfied Republican leaders, 
there were private assurances from the 
House that to keep the Senate vote intact 
it would approve the Senate version. For- 
lorn Democrats clung to a forlorn hope 
that Mr. Truman’s veto would bring their 
Republican-voting comrades back into the 


fold. 


LABOR: 


Calamity’s Catalogue 


As the fuse on Europe’s powder charge 
burned ever shorter, Americans last week 
had to face the fact that half a million 
strikers were on the march, meat prices 
were beginning to skip nimbly upward on 
the inflation curve, vital steel plants were 
banking their fires for lack of coal, the na- 
tion’s locomotives were chugging to a halt. 
and John L. Lewis was fuming in his tent. 

Topping the catalogue was the walkout 
of 400,000 soft-coal miners. Trading on the 
annual springtime yen of his men to leave 
the pits and go fishing, Lewis had supplied 
the prod by announcing that the mine 
operators had “dishonored the 1947 wage 
agreement and defaulted under its provi- 
sions affecting the welfare fund.” For the 
United Mine Workers, nourished on a tra- 
dition of “no contract, no work,” this was 
tantamount to a notice that they should 
no longer be “willing and able” to work. 
As the mines began shutting down last 
Monday, March 15, Lewis sat tight. 

On the face of it, Lewis’s demands were 
simple: He wanted a $100-a-month pen- 
sion for every UMW dues payer over 60 
years old who had worked twenty years 
in the pits. This would be paid out of the 
$30,000,000 welfare fund set up by the 
1947 contract and accumulated from the 
royalty of 10 cents a ton for all coal pro- 
duced. 

Using Social Security actuarial tables. 
the mine operators claimed that such a 
plan would bankrupt the fund immedi- 
ately, then made another telling point: 
The Lewis scheme would be a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which expressly per- 
mitted such benefits only to employes of 
the contributing employers. 

Effects: As the effects of the coal short- 
age began to be felt, Lewis showed no signs 
of unbending. When Cyrus S. Ching, Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
director, stepped into the dispute to call a 
meeting of the operators and the UMW 
boss, Lewis consented to discuss “matters 
of policy” on March 22, but his contemp- 
tuous message of acceptance promised 
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Cecil Hegen, Houston consulting geologist, flew his 4-place Bonanza 
20 hours his first week of ownership. Covered “3.000 miles, 
which would have taken 3 times as long by other means of travel.” 
: The whole U. S. is now his operating territory. He personally watches 
various operations without hiring more men as in the past. 








Bonanza-owner H. C. Bowers, retail furniture dealer of 

Salt Lake City, can now make all those buying trips he should 
have been making ... and didn’t. Has more time at the store, too. 
Increases out-of-town sales by flying customers to the home 

store. Bonanza travel pays... in many ways! 





Opera star Mona Paulee makes a 40,000-mile concert 
tour—on schedule—with the greatest of ease. “Only way 
to maintain that strenuous schedule is with our 
Bonanza,” she says. Dean Holt, her husband- 
accompanist, does the flying. “Gives us time to hunt, 
fish and meet people.” 


Apply Bonanza Transportation to your Business 


This comfortable, fast, amazingly quiet plane was engincered with one " tein 
purpose in mind: to cut the waste out of your business travel. ie srenpapedisipite. 
A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative brochure Cruising wen, 172 mph 
on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” Write today to Range, 750 miles 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 

’ . BEECHCRAFT 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS GNANZA 











SCARE 








There's a lot of swell country you can see and 
roads you can travel—without a Nash ‘‘600.” 


You don’t absolutely need a car that lets 
you drive coatless in coldest weather— 
that’s always free of dust—that always gives 
you fresh air. 


But it’s fun not to freeze— 


You can keep off rugged country trails or 
bumpy roads—and never need the beautiful 
balance of four wheel coil springs. 


And 25 miles or more on a gallon at average 
highway speed. That’s nice to have, but 
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not really necessary. Just stop at a few 
more gas pumps, spend a few more dollars. 


You can do without a lot of things—a 
welded unit frame that’s safer and stronger, 


and can’t rattle. 


Nor do you need all that extra head-room 

and seat-room and luggage-room in a 
Nash “600,” or all its power and beauty 
and easy handling—or all the long-life and 





ruggedness that is traditionally Nash— 


But—have you noticed how happy these 


new Nash owners are? 


Have you listened to them talk? 


unit, it is lighter and immeasurably stronger. 
8500 spot welds eliminate noise-making joints. 


Why not forget—just for one hour—all 
your feelings and opinions about auto- 


mobiles—and step into a new 1948 
Nash ‘‘600’’? 





Great Cars Since 1962 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinatar Corp., Detroit 











Product of Nash research and engineering, new 
Unitized body-frame construction sets the pattern 
for tomorrow. Built a new way, with frame 
and body welded into a single steel-girdered 
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nothing. “To Ching, from Lewis,” it began, 
then noted that Lewis would appear “pure- 
ly as a matter of routine procedure .. . 
The group of individuals you have asked 
to your Monday meeting is a kept outfit 
that hangs around the Shoreham Hotel to 
constitute a false front for the coal indus- 
try. From time to time they interrupt their 
luxurious life at that inn by the issuance 
of false and irresponsible press statements. 
It is preposterous to assume that any prog- 
ress will be made.” 

In the early stages of the crisis, the 
White House was mum. In reserve, how- 
ever, the President held the national- 
emergency injunction section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which might ring down the 
curtain on Lewis’s performance. As the 
walkout continued into its second week, it 
had a widening circle of effects: 
> The Commerce Department embargoed 
all exports of soft coal. 
> The Office of Defense Transportation 
ordered a 25 per cent cut in the operation 
of coal-burning locomotives. 

P Some 20,000 employes of coal-hauling 
railroads were idle. 

> Steel production had been cut at Youngs- 
town, Sharon, and Bethlehem. 

Meat: Less crippling to the nation’s in- 
dustrial output, but considerably closer to 
the consumer, was the strike of 100,000 
CIO packinghouse workers in 140 packing 
plants throughout the country. Vying for 
a prestige-showing in labor’s third round of 
wage demands, the rough-and-tumble 
United Packinghouse Workers of America- 
CIO set their sights on a 29-cent-an-hour 
increase from the Big Four packers—Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson—to offset a 
9-cent increase granted last January to 
200,000 AFL and independent meat work- 
ers. On the quiet, the union indicated it 
would accept 19 cents. To these demands, 
J. E. Wilson, general superintendent at 
Swift, had an unequivocal answer: “Ex- 
orbitant and unrealistic.” 

Setting a strike deadline at March 16, 
UPW President Ralph Helstein stated he 
would submit to arbitration only if the 
packers would grant an immediate 9-cent 
increase and then discuss further raises. 
Appealing to the union to maintain the 
status quo, President Truman on March 15 
appointed a fact-finding board. Manage- 
ment agreed to hold off until the board 
reported on April 1, the union refused, and 
the men struck as scheduled. 

Immediate result was a 50 per cent cut 
in meat production. As storage plants 
began to empty, there was a sharp rise 
in meat prices. Livestock rose several dol- 
lars a hundredweight; retail prices were 
up 20 to 50 per cent in many parts of 
the country. For harried housewives this 
was unpleasant enough; for high-level plan- 
ners in Washington, counting Marshall- 
plan dollars, it was exceedingly bad news. 
In the deepening industrial gloom, they 
could see no quick solution in sight for 
steel or meat. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 
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Ready, willing .. . and waiting to work for you—a full line of 
electrically driven and hand-operated models. Your Mimeograph 


distributor's name is in the classified section of your phone book 











PALESTINE: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Left Hand, Right Hand 


The tip-off came on Friday morning, 
March 19, when word spread through the 
corridors at Lake Success that Warren R. 
Austin, United States representative to 
the United Nations, had asked for a lunch- 
time meeting of the Big Five powers. In 
Secretary General Trygve Lie’s office, he 
told them what was coming. Next the 
press was informed. Then, half an hour 
later, with the afternoon session of the 
Security Council as his forum, Austin 
broke the news: The United States had 
reversed its former stand in favor of par- 
tition of Palestine. 

Obviously tired, and in a tone and man- 
ner that seemed slightly defensive, Austin 
expourided the legal justification for the 
about-face. In brief: (1) The United Na- 
tions would not automatically inherit 
Palestine when the British give up the 
mandate in‘ May: (2) the British had 
asked the General Assembly for a “rec- 
ommendation,” and had not proposed that 
the UN itself take over the government 
of Palestine, and (3) “there seems to be 
general agreement that the plan (pre- 
pared by the Assembly) cannot now be 
implemented by peaceful means.” 

The United States therefore suggests, 
Austin concluded, that a special session of 
the General Assembly be called to set up a 
temporary trusteeship for Palestine until 
a permanent solution of the problem is 
found. In the meantime, “the Security 
Council should instruct the Palestine Com- 
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British troops look for better days ahead—out of Palestine 
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mission to suspend its efforts to implement 
the proposed partition plans.” 

Austin emphasized that the proposed 
trusteeship would be “without prejudice 
to the character of the eventual political 
settlement.” But in effect, partition was 
dead, and reactions were based on that 
assumption. 

“Shocking ... Wonderfui’’: From 
his seat at the Council table, Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver, stern-faced, white-haired rep- 
resentative of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, assailed the United States for 
“a shocking reversal of its position 
We are at an utter loss to understand the 
reasons for this amazing reversal . . . Any 
proposals calling for further sacrifices will 
have to be imposed upon the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine by force.” 

Jews all over the world echoed these 


two notes of shock and defiance. David 
Ben-Gurion, chairman of the Jewish 
Agency executive, called the United 


States’ action a “surrender” and rejected 
a United Nations trusteeship “even for 
the shortest time ... A Jewish state exists 
and shall continue to exist because we 
shall defend it. The Jewish state will find 
a way to live in friendship with the Arab 
peoples with whom we have no quarrel.” 
This “de facto” state, said another agency 
spokesman, had already reached the final 
stages of creating a provisional govern- 
ment, militia, and administrative machin- 
ery to handle postal service, communica- 


tions, railways, ports, airports, public 
health, and currency. 

But Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, sec- 
retary general of the Arab League, called 
the United States’ switch “wonderful.” 
The Arabs, he said, vere willing to accept 
a truce and a temporary trusteeship if 
the Jews would agree. 

Fast Friend: Only one of the three 
most interested parties in Palestine was 
unmoved. Obviously, Austin’s proposal 
would push back a settlement, in the un- 
likely event that one could be reached, 
perilously close to the May 15 deadline 
when the British intend to give up thetr 
mandate. The British Government made 
it clear that it still meant to drop the 
mandate on May 15 and get the last of 
its troops out by Aug. 1. 

Newsweek’s London bureau cabled: “In 
the present temper of the country no other 
course is possible and any government that 
delayed getting out of the Palestine mess 
would be in serious trouble. Moreover, it 
is reported that very severe tension exists 
among British troops who feel that they've 
been forced to fight the terrorists with one 
hand tied behind their back. After May 15 
they ll have more freedom of action and 
their withdrawal will be carried out as a 
military operation. If a UN trusteeship ts 
set up Britain may take some share in it, 
but without involving the use of troops.” 

Partition had only one important friend 
left. At the Security Council meeting. 
Andrei Gromyko had refused to agree that 
partition could not be enforced “by peace- 
ful means.” The Soviet Union still clung to 
its perch on the partition limb from which 
the United States had just scrambled. 
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and away from terrorists’ bombings 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 
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World’s First “Merchandiser”, pioneered by 
New York Central in 1934, used express cars to speed 
package freight. 





TODAY’S PACEMAKER— 
a smooth-riding Dieseliner with 
special high-speed freight cars, 
saving a day at night between 


New York and Midwest. 


5 jor Pacemaker is true to its name. It’s That’s the “continued story” of Central’s fast 





setting a new fast pace for merchandise 
between New York, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo and key Midwest centers. And 
it’s setting the pace, too, for more such services. 

Yes, the streamlined diesel locomotive that 
speeds the Pacemaker overnight between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic is just one unit 
in Central’s new multi-million dollar motive 
power fleet. 

And the red-and-grey Pacemaker freight cars 
... With high-speed trucks, stabilized springs, 
and rubber-cushioned couplers... are only the 
pattern of more to come! 


merchandise pioneering. It’s your success story, 
too. For it means you'll need fewer main dis- 
tribution points to cover the New York Central 
area... world’s richest market for your goods! 





More Modern 
Merchandisers 


coming to serve other New York 
Central shippers and communities, 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about today’s fast freight service, ask 
any New York Central freight representative or local freight agent. 








The Smooth Water Level Route 














EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








The Power Behind Red Diplomacy 


If war came. could the Red Army over- 
run Europe? 

Last week as the between the 
Western Powers and the Russians deep- 
ened nearly every day, this stark question 
had begun to replace the conundrums of 
the diplomats. The glib answer nearly 
always given in Western Europe and in 
the United States was “Yes.” 

Like most generalities, however, this 
answer contained many dangers. It did 
not take into account the military factors 
which—aside from the supreme considera- 
tion of war or peace—might make such 
a Soviet operation an eventual military 
and_ political mistake. These factors in- 
cluded the time needed to overrun Europe. 
the resistance that would be encountered, 
the areas that could be held by the West 
for mounting a counterattack, and other 
retaliatory measures that could be used 
against Russia. NEWSWEEK asked its bu- 
reaus in London, Paris, Berlin, and Wash- 
ington to report the consensus of specula- 
tion on this question. Their reports added 
up toa gloomy picture, but one less gloomy 
than the flat answer of “Yes” implied. 

The Big Battalions: All four 


Crisis 


"ap- 


itals are in substantial agreement as to the 
forces that would be involved if war broke 
out in Europe. On one side stands the 


Soviet Army. Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal last week estimated it at 100 
Russian divisions plus 75 divisions from 
the Soviet satellite states. European sources 
put the Russian land forces alone at 165 
divisions. Of these 76 are in Europe, di- 
vided as follows: Germany, 18; Poland, 4; 
Baltic States, 15; Finland. 12; Rumania, 4; 
Austria, 3: Hungary. 8: Bulgaria, 10; Yug- 
oslavia, 2. Another estimate is that Soviet 
troops in the periphery of European Russia 
and in the satellite states number about 
2,000,000. A fair percentage of these are 
in training centers above and below the 
Pripet Marshes. 

To what extent is this army ready for 
combat? Newsweek’s Berlin bureau re- 
ported that “the estimated seventeen divi- 
sions which would form the spearhead of 
a Russian drive toward the West are prob- 
ably much better mechanized than forward 
Russian troops during the last few weeks of 
the war.” Both London and Washington 
discounted as meaningless the Russian an- 
nouncement last week of the demobiliza- 
tion of two classes, since this was a routine 
measure. 

In the March 21 issue of The London 
Sunday Observer an authority on the 
Soviet Union, Edward Crankshaw, claimed 
there was evidence that the cream of the 





British Combine 


The tough comrades-in-arms of this American-Russian meeting in 1945 now 
find themselves on opposing sides in a new struggle. 
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Soviet Army had been for sometime in 
home commands undergoing radical reor- 
ganization and training. Crankshaw wrote: 
“All emphasis is on mobility and airborne 
troops ... Partly, no doubt, as a response 
to the atom bomb there is a movement to 
make each of the army commands capable 
of functioning entirely on its own and sup- 
plying itself completely from industrial 
enterprises grouped in a balanced ad hoc 
manner in the region of its own headquar- 
ters. It would seem, therefore, that the 
great bulk of the real fighting army of the 
Soviet Union is not standing ready in Eu- 
rope, but retraining and reequipping at 
home. When it will be ready for action is 
anybody’s guess, but almost certainly, it 
will not be until the finish of the first post- 
war Five-Year Plan at the end of 1950.” 

The Other Side: A roll call of the 

land forces on the open side of the Iron 
Curtain sounds like a catalogue of weak- 
nesses. Here is how they line up: 
> Germany: American troops in Germany 
and Austria number about 30,000, mostly 
infantry lacking tank and plane support 
because of the postwar policy of conserv- 
ing gasoline and the cost of supporting 
highly mechanized units. British troops in 
Germany and Austria are largely deployed 
as policemen and consist increasingly of 
young twelve-month conscripts who are 
sent out after three months’ basic train- 
ing in Britain. 
> France: The current French Army is 
composed of two 1947 and one 1948 call- 
ups of poorly trained conscripts. The 
force amounts to about 600,000, including 
gendarmes (not policemen) and the Garde 
Mobile scattered throughout France. 
North Africa, and the occupation zones 
of Germany and Austria. In addition, 
140,000 of these troops are in Indo-China 
and Madagascar. The army has only 
seven small armored units while its equip- 
ment is mostly antiquated material orig- 
inally received from the United States 
Army. The air force is insignificant. 
> Britain: The total fighting force im- 
mediately available to the British Army 
is put at two infantry divisions, one 
armored brigade, one parachute ‘brigade, 
and one armored regiment. Moreover, 
Britain is not now training a European 
expeditionary force as such. 
P Others: Of the Dutch Army of 150,000 
men, 120,000 are now in Indonesia. The 
Belgian Army numbers only 65,000 men 
with insignificant equipment and is now 
in process of reorganization. The Scandi- 
navian armies are unimportant. Spain has 
a well-trained army, but it suffers from 
outmoded equipment. 

Given the military picture outlined 
above, how would an immediate war in 
Europe develop? Newswerek’s bureaus sent 
these accounts of the prospects: 

London: Any analysis of possible 
military action in Europe must be prefaced 
by the statement that the consensus of all 
well-informed sources is that war is not 
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We know how to PLAY, too! 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West, our 12-year-old | 


slogan, has sold Metropolitan Oakland Area to the Nationas  » 






























the outstanding industrial section of the Eleven Western States. 


‘ " But too few realize that this also is a great all-year playground. 
LIVERMORE RODEO, ° 


famous as ‘‘fastest 
rodeo in the world.”’ 
Held every June. 
One of Nation's 
greatest sports spec- 


cacles. the love of outdoor fun, fiestas and the joy of living. 


Nature has been good to us by supplying an invigorating 
mild-the-year-round climate and world famed scenery. From 


the pre-gold days of the Spanish Dons have come down to us 


So we appreciate the importance of offsetting work with play. 


LAKE MERRITT, mile-long salt-water lake in the center of Oakland, is water sports center for entire Area and 3 
locale of many civic celebrations. 4400 ACRES OF REGIONAL PARKS, a semi-wildwood area, stretch along the 4 
hills overlooking the cities and Bay—golfing, hiking, riding, swimming, boating, picnicking and camping. 


YEAR ’ROUND GOLF, with midwinter 
tournaments. Fishing, yachting, 
hunting, skiing in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and many another sport—and 
just good old loafing in the sun. 
~ And our workaday life is better. Employer 
and employee alike can live in a 
garden-set home within easy distance 
of factory or office — on suburban 
scenic site or sunny country acres, wooded 
canyon or rolling hills. No extremes of heat 
and cold —an ideal working climate. 
Factory construction costs less. Temperate 
weather makes possible around-the-calendar 
production and outdoor operations. 


Write for these Free Booklets! 


“How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West’ contains facts, figures, photos and 


maps that show why Metropolitan Oakland 
AN Area is the best factory location from which 


to serve the Eleven Western States. “Scenic 


RE A Center of the NEW West” tells about our 
(] A scenic, residential and recreational attractions. SCENIC CENTER OF THE NEW WEST, Metropoli- 
poRNI® 
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Step up efficiency 
with comfort-cooling 


Powerful, silent, long-life Fans by 
Westinghouse, quickly banish stale 
air. Perfect for offices, hotels, shops. 
Superbly quiet, extra safe, thanks to 
exclusive Micarta blades. Have pre- 
cision bearings for smoothness, long- 
life construction. Oscillating models 
in desk-bracket and pedestal designs. 
See these Fans, and other members 
of this famous family of appliances, 
at your Westinghouse supplier’s. 





r 
_ EVERY HOUSE NEEDS } 


Westinghouse 


MAKER OF 30 MILLION 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 











Tune in Ted Malone . . Every Morning, Monday through Friday. . ABC Network 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION - - - Plants In 25 cities - Offices everywhere - - - SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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imminent. In the last few weeks, however, 
it has come measurably closer. It is reported 
reliably that the British General Staff last 
week reduced its estimate of the period of 
peace still at the world’s disposal from ten 
years to six as the maximum and four as 
the minimum. Acting on this assessment, 
Britain’s Air Council decided it still has 
time to reequip its strategic bomber forces 
with jet engines. 

If war comes, it is believed that the 
Russians’ over-all strategy would be a 
classic drive through Germany, the Low 
Countries, and France. Since they would 
deploy on a very long front, however, they 
would punch ahead in one place until they 
bogged down, then try another. Thus 
there would be alternating attacks from 
Norway to the Adriatic Sea. As soon as 
they began to suffer reverses or delays, it 
is thought that they would encounter 
large-scale trouble from local partisans 
which would particularly hit their supply 
trains. 

If Western Europe undergoes a gigantic 
Dunkerque, one authority feels that Spain 
will form the bridge for the reconquest of 
Europe. He thinks that in our own self- 
interest we should put aside unpleasant 
memories of Franco’s excesses and restore 
Spanish friendship. Anglo-American naval 





power ir. the Mediterranean could be put 





Acme 


Little Marshall Plan: When the Turzis were pictured as a typi- 
cally poor Italian family, Americans sent them 20 CARE packages. 
Here Signora Turzi and her children happily inspect the six-month 
food supply. On a national scale, the promise of substantial food 
shipments from America may greatly affect the coming elections. 


to its fullest use with the control of Span- 
ish bases, even if Italy and France were 
lost. 

Berlin: A completely informed source 
admits all published analyses consider that 
the defense of Europe is virtually im- 
possible, but emphasizes that no com- 
mander can plan on this basis. He believes 
“we could give them a helluva fight if all 
immediate factors were favorable.” He 
admits that a breakthrough to the North 
Sea and/or the Channel is likely, but 
claims that this would not finish the 
battle for Western Europe. 

Paris: The best-informed people feel 
that if Russia decided to launch a surprise 
attack, it could push a spearhead to the 
Channel ports within three days. How- 
ever, it would take longer to consolidate 
its position because of the resistance of the 
Allied Armies in Germany, plus the fact 
that the Russians would encounter trans- 
portation breakdowns and difficulties with 
supplies, principally gas. There would 
naturally be a mobilization of the Com- 
munist forces within each nation for sabo- 
tage and insurrection. 

Strategists warn, however, against using 
either the conceptions or the terminology 
of the last war. “Breakthrough,” for im- 
stance, is a superfluous word, since there 
would be no concentrations opposing the 
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Russians. European aviation strategists no 
longer believe in concentrations of air 
forces on European soil. These would be 
too easily wiped out by a Russian surprise 
attack. Therefore, only combat planes 
necessary to provide cover for ground 
troops should be based in Europe. Offen- 
sive forces would be based in remote spots 
in North Africa. 

Washington: The timetable for Rus- 
sian operations, we might expect, would 
look something like this: 

To Gibraltar—D Day plus six months. 

To Channel ports—D Day plus two- 
three months. 

To Persian Gulf—D Day plus _ six 
months. 

Whether the Soviets try first for Gibral- 
tar or the Persian Gulf, whether they would 
give priority to bombarding Britain, or to 
the seizure of Norway—such questions of 
priority and timing would probably be 
settled by the current situation with re- 
spect to Western attempts to gain bases 
and sources of oil. There is the very real 
possibility, of course, that the Soviets 
could do a lot of these things at once. The 
operations would be expensive probably 
only in manpower. 

Neither the United States nor Britain 
presently could land enough forces on the 
Continent to stem the tide, except possibly 
in Spain. With the promise of concentrated 
support, Franco might hold out behind the 
Pyrenees until adequate help came. Thus 
Spain would be saved as a base for coun- 
terattack. 

Effective partisan action, although it 
might develop too late next time. could 
slow the Russians: it couldn’t halt them. 
It could force them to employ troops to 
protect lines of communication—but mak- 
ing them use manpower is noc hitting 
the Russians where it hurts very badly. 


. However, it is doubtful if partisans could 


become effective quickly enough to im- 
pede the Soviet timetable and it’s. vir- 
tually certain their value could not ex- 
ceed annoyance. 

It’s true the Russians would be operat- 
ing on internal lines of communications— 
but they'd be extremely long ones. This, 
plus the Soviets’ relative weakness in 
transportation facilities, could be serious 
—but only under attack, only if the West- 
ern Powers forced expenditure of the 
transportation facilities in which Russia 
is poor. 

There are some who believe that there is 
a “possibility” that a decision could be 
reached from the air; or, at least, that air 
activity in the early days of the war could 
set a stage on which effective leadership 
might bring a decision. However, it is 
quickly admitted that a war with the 
Soviet Union presents the hardest conceiv- 
able test of the thesis that a decision may 
be achieved through the air. The longer 
the war drags on, the less the chance of 





| HE cost of repairs is the least 
| important part of heating fail- 

ure. A greenhouse, for example can 
| lose a fourth of its year’s business 
in a single night by freezing its 
Easter lily crop. It is significant that 
greenhouses have been among Iron 
Fireman’s best customers for 25 years. 
| Iron Fireman stokers make low- 
| cost steam and they stay on the job— 
| year after year. Their fuel-saving and 


low-maintenance record is written on 
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the cost sheets of thousands of boiler 
rooms for every size and type of 
firing job. You can check that record 
right in your own community. 

Send for your copy of the booklet, 
“Tron Fireman Automatic Coal Stok- 
ers for Heating and Power.” Address 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
3214 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, 
Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Dealers 


everywhere. 


UNION PACIFIC STILL USING 20-YEAR-OLD IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 


When Omaha’s beautiful new Union Station was built, 
the Union Pacific Railroad entrusted its heating to 
three “veteran” Iron Fireman automatic stokers which 
had already given many vears ot dependable, trouble- 
free service in the old station. Today each stoker has 
more than 20 years of continuous service to its credit. 
They carry a heavy-duty load, too. In addition to 
keeping this spacious, high-ceilinged building com- 
fortably warm in all weather, these stokers provide 
plenty of mellow “piped-in” warmth for the huge 
fleets of Pullman cars and coaches standing by in 
the crowded passenger yards. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS, 
OIL BURNERS @ RESIDENTIAL STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, GAS 
BURNERS AND AUTOMATIC FURNACES AND BOILERS 


success. If it happened that way, it would ne a ‘ ' 
happen quickly; and if it happened quickly, — 
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we should probably have the atom bomb 
to thank. 

The armed forces, including the Air 
Force, is wary of cheap short cuts. Thus, 
while it would like to, it doesn’t quite 
believe in a quick decision by air, through 
atom bombs; at least, it’s not planning on 
it. The great, continuing fear of the mili- 
tary is that the situation will gradually 
deteriorate, and that when the next Pearl 
Harbor comes along things will have gone 
so far as to make the task manifoldly 
more difficult. 


Calling All Spades 


The Dutch last week struck at the 
Russians in the field of semantics. A liberal 
weekly, Haagsche Post, took up a cam- 
paign started by a radio commentator, 
the late Father Boremeus de Greeve, to 
call the Communists by what many feel 
is their proper name: Stalinists. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Tito in Peasant Eyes 


In Yugoslavia, at least, Marshal Tito 
is as popular as Generalissimo Stalin—as 
a subject for jokes. The latest: 
> After a visit to Belgrade, Marshal Tito 
spoke over the radio. When he had fin- 
ished, an old Serbian peasant who was 
accompanying him asked Tito if ke could 
say a few words. 

“No,” was the answer. “Only I am al- 
lowed to address the people.” 

“Can I say three words?” asked the 
peasant. “No.” 

“Two words?” “No.” 

“One word?” Tito hesitated and then 
agreed. 

The peasant went to the microphone 
and shouted: “Help!” 
> A peasant catches a fish. “Fry it with 
olive oil,” he tells his wife. 

“No olive oil.” 

“Fry it with butter.” “No butter.” 

“Fry it with fat.” “No fat.” 

Enraged, the peasant throws the fish 
back into the lake. The fish jumps out of 
the water and shouts: “Long live Tito!” 


THE WEST: 


Progress Under the Clock 


Set in the ornate mantelpiece of the 
Salon de l’Horloge in the French Foreign 
Ministry, the massive ormolu clock that 
gives the room its name ticked off the min- 
utes loudly and peremptorily. But the dele- 
gates of sixteen European nations, includ- 
ing fourteen foreign ministers, hardly 
needed the reminder that time was running 
out. “We must cooperate together or perish 
individually,” said Ernest Bevin. Every 
foreign minister from the oldest (Count 
Carlo Sforza of Italy) to the youngest 
(Karl Gruber of Austria) knew that Eu- 
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rope’s future hung on this effort to organize 
itself in accordance with the Marshall plan. 

Seated below the clock as presiding offi- 
cer for the opening of Europe’s second ERP 
conference on March 15, Bevin solemnly 
scrutinized the faces around the two long 
green-felt-covered tables. Every few ap- 
praising glances caused him to seize a foun- 
tain pen and scrawl changes in the care- 
fully prepared speech that lay before him 
on eight large foolscap pages. But one 
passage he didn’t change: 

“It is known to all that there is a tradi- 
tional relationship between the United 
Kingdom and other countries of the British 
Commonwealth, and this will be main- 
tained. My government cannot see any 
ground for conflict in that field. Equally. 





International 


Bevin draws Europe together 


of course, our world trade with other coun- 
tries will be maintained, but we shall en- 
deavor to harmonize it all with an even 
closer economic association with Europe 
than has existed hitherto.” 

Written the preceding week in London, 
after conferences with the Dominions, the 
careful phrases were intended to convey 
the idea of a radical change in British for- 
eign policy—to positive and close coopera- 
tion in rebuilding Europe. It was received 
with great relief by Bevin’s listeners and 
almost, if not quite, dispelled their fear 
that Britain’s ties with the Dominions 
would make it hesitate to link itself unre- 
servedly with the European economy. 

That and innumerable other detailed 
questions were to be threshed out in a 


month-long series of secret technical dis- 
cussions leading to a multilateral eco- 
nomic treaty and to a permanent organi- 
zation to administer ERP. Those projects 
were left to technical experts, including 
representatives of Western Germany, in 
consultation with an American State De- 
partment official, Henry R. Labouisse, 
posted in Paris to provide guidance. 

The foreign ministers themselves scat- 
tered from Paris to look after other 
aspects of Europe’s solidifying union. 
Those from Britain, France, and the three 
Benelux countries went to Brussels for the 
formal signing of their new 50-year alli- 
ance on March 17. In deference to French 
public opinion, the Brussels treaty spe- 
cifically bound the five to unite against a 
renewed German menace, but its purpose 
was more truthfully stated in a clause 
pledging them to resist “any policy of ag- 
gression.” They agreed on a continuing 
“consultative council” to coordinate their 
common military, economic, and social 
policies and to admit other states to the 
alliance by invitation. 

The first such invitation would probably 
go to Italy—if it remained non-Com- 
munist after the April 18 election. To help 
assure that result, French Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault went to Turin on 
March 20 to join Sforza in signing an 
agreement on a French-Italian customs 
union. 


ITALY: 


The Gift Horse 


The compromise by which the great port 
of Trieste and its hinterland became a free 
territory under UN jurisdiction made pos- 
sible the conclusion of an Italian peace 
treaty. But it made few Italians happy. 
The Communists had to mask with 
double-talk the fact that Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavs wanted the city and had taken 
part of the surrounding province of Vene- 
zia Giulia. Disillusioned anti-Communists 
wondered if this “betrayal” was the best 
their Western friends could do for them. 
Trieste, obviously, was an issue that could 
play a vital role in the bitter struggle 
between the Communists and their foes to 
win the April 18 Italian elections. 

According to C. L. Sulzberger, The New 
York Times’s chief European correspond- 
ent, news reached Paris, London, and 
Washington that the Russians planned to 
propose the partition of the Free Terri- 
tory. But the Western Powers were quickly 
learning that two could play at this game 
and on March 20 they neatly beat the 
Soviets to the draw. 

Vote Getters: In notes to the Italian, 
Russian, and Yugoslav Embassies in Wash- 
ington, released without warning on 
Saturday, the United States, Britain, and 
France proposed to “place the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste once more under Italian 
sovereignty.” They advanced two princi- 
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This drawing prepared with the cooperation of Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Hydro-Generators harness water power... with aid from oil 


Here’s where a lot of your electricity comes from. It’s a 
giant hydraulic-turbine-driven generator, busy changing river 
power into electric power to run railroads, turn factory wheels 
and light cities. 


See that bearing (center)! The combined weight and thrust 
of the rotating parts, totaling 250 tons, floats on thin films of oil 
between the thrust collar and the tilting shoes. If this oil fails, 
off might go your power, out might go your lights. 


Socony-Vacuum helps assure continuous electric power Lubricants 
production with a special Gargoyle oil for hydro-generators seceseerets 
like this, and a Correct Lubrication program for entire power 
plants. The right lubricants and this complete service are SOCONY-VACUUM OK CO., NOG se eee: 
available for your plant, too. Ask for it now. MAGHOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS 


Bonus Built —the amazing resulf of an engineering 





principle that makes Ford Trucks last longer ! 


Over 139 brand new Ford Truck 
models have it... the new 145 
horsepower Ford BIG JOBS have 
it... the new Ford Million 
Dollar cab has it... the three 
new Ford Truck engines have it 
every part of every Ford 
Truck has Bonus Built construction. 
Bonus Built is more than a 
phrase! It’s a dollars-and-cents 
extra engineered into every Ford 
Truck! Bonus Built gives extra 
strength which pays off in two 
big ways. Extra strength makes 
Ford Trucks good all-around 
workers, rather than single-job 











specialists. Extra strength pro- 
longs life. Ford Trucks last up to 
19.6% longer according to proof 
certified by life insurance experts. 
Bonus Built is a product of the 
world’s greatest truck-building 
know-how. No truck builder can 
match Ford know-how because 
none have built as many trucks 
. none have as many trucks in 
use today! 
Your Ford dealer has the new 
Ford Bonus Built trucks on dis- 
play now! Let him show you the 
hottest truck line in Ford’s 30-plus 
years of truck-building experience! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.""— Webster 
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NOW! (orice Room Comfort 


IN THE NEW FORD 
MILLION DOLLAR CAB! 





More headroom! More legroom! More 
hiproom! .. . New 3-way Air Control 
scoops in oceans of fresh air! ... New 
Coach-Type Seat, the finest standard 
truck seat ever built! . . . New Picture- 
Window Visibility with one-piece wind- 
shield makes driving safer. . . . New 
Exclusive Level Action Cab Suspension 
insulates the Ford Million Dollar cab from 
vibration, noise and frame weave. 


Listen to the Ford Theater of the Air— 
every Sunday 5:00-6:00 P.M. (£.S.T.) NBC 


LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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pal reasons for their decision: (1) “Dis- 
cussions in the Security Council have al- 
ready shown that agreement on the selec- 
tion of a governor is impossible.” (2) 
“Abundant evidence” shows that the 
Yugoslav zone “has been virtually incor- 
ported into Yugoslavia .. .” 

Reaction came almost immediately. On 
Monday the Allied Military Government 
announced that Yugoslav army patrols 
had invaded the Anglo-American Zone of 
Trieste Free Territory and “without warn- 
ing” opened up with a machine gun on 
civil police. When the police returned fire, 
the Yugoslavs fled back to their own zone. 
Early reports listed one policeman as seri- 
ously wounded. 

The Trieste offer was one more in a se- 
ries of moves designed to influence the 
April 18 election. On March 15 the State 
Department had frankly voiced its antici- 
pated decision that a Communist Italy 
couldn't hope for ERP aid. On March 16 
President Truman gave Italy 29 merchant 
ships. The next day the President coupled 
his request for ERP, draft, and universal- 
training legislation with his determination 
to block the “determined and aggressive 
effort... by a Communist minority” to 
take over Italy. 

This week prospects for a Red defeat 
in Italy looked better than at any time in 
many worrisome months. A poll by 
DOXA, Italian affiliate of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. indicated that 
only 20 per cent of Italians clearly favored 
the Communists and their left-wing Social- 
ist allies over all other parties. 


GERMANY: 


Not to Eat, Not to Drink 


In the two rooms next to the meeting 
place of the Allied Control Council in the 
Chamber Court building in Berlin, a lavish 
buffet of hors d’oeuvre. caviar. vodka, and 
champagne had been laid out on March 20. 
It was the turn of Marshal Vasily D. So- 
kolovsky, the Soviet representative. to pro 
vide the entertainment after the meeting. 

As the Council got down to business 
under the fresco of Justice surrounded by 
nude cherubs that decorates the conference 
room, Sokolovsky began a tirade against 
the Western Powers and demanded that 
they report to the Council the results of 
the recent American-British-French meet- 
ing in London on Germany. They refused. 
Sokolovsky pulled out a typewritten state- 
ment and read: “The Control Council no 
longer exists as an organ of government.” 
Then the entire Soviet delegation, headed 
by the beak-nosed marshal, strode from the 
room. The caviar went uneaten. 

A shudder of more than ordinary fear 
passed through Berlin. Perhaps the Rus- 
sians intended to carry out their often- 
rumored intention of driving the Western 
Powers from the capital. Some Americans 
began to ship their families to Paris. Amer- 
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means 
low 
annual | 
cost 


The moderate first cost, long life and low maintenance 
cost of concrete results in low-annual-cost construction. This 
is true whether you are building an expressway, a water pipe 
line, a hospital, school, factory or commercial building. It is 
equally true for modern farm structures or a firesafe house, 
for here again concrete gives the maximum value for your 
construction dollars. 

In addition to low annual cost concrete has many other ad- 
vantages. It is strong and durable, wind and weather resistant, 
decay-proof and firesafe. It can also be molded economically 
into structures of great architectural beauty. 

Whatever you plan to build, choose concrete—the low-annual- 
cost construction material. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 3e-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ican military police were alerted. The 
crisis heightened this Monday when the 
Russians began boycotting — subsidiary 
committees of the Control Council. How- 
ever, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American Mili- 
tary Governor, reiterated: “We have no 
intention of leaving Berlin.” 

Faees of Freedom: The Volkskon- 
of the Communist-front Socialist 
Unity party (SED) had already set up 
a People’s Council as “the first step 
toward a constituent assembly for Ger- 
many.” Claiming to represent all Germans, 
it was the Russian answer to the Bizonal 
Economic Administration “government” 
in the Western zones (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19). 
The Russians had ordered the Volkskon- 
gress “to set up a committee to draw a 
constitution for a German government to 
replace the Allied Control Council when 
the time comes,” according to Lt. Gen. 
Sir Brian H. Robertson, the British com- 
mander. 

The tension in Berlin showed most dra- 
matically on March 18, when the city 
celebrated the centennial of the 1848 revo- 
lution. “I saw the faces of freedom and 
serfdom in startling contrast.” John = E. 
Thompson, Newsweek’s Berlin’ bureau 
chief, cabled after witnessing the rival 
celebrations of the SED and of the three 
Western-zone united-front parties—Social 
Democrats, Christian Democrats, and Lib- 
eral Democrats. 

At noon, the SED unveiled a stone at 
the graves of the 1848 martyrs in Fried- 
richshain Cemetery. A crowd of 
20,000 marched through the cold, drizzling 
rain. The last groups to arrive drifted 
away as soon as the speeches began. The 
rest stood about, looking bored and dull. 
The SED claque led about half the crowd 
in “The International.” 


gress 


some 


By 4 that afternoon the rain had be- 
come a downpour, but 60,000 Berliners 
gathered before the ruins of the old Reichs- 
tag for the Wester rally. They laughed, 
joked, and cheered throughout — the 
speeches, bursting into a thunderous **Frei- 
heit! Freiheit! Freiheit! (Freedom) ” that 
echoed from the Reichstag ruins, across 
the denuded Tiergarten, and on beyond 
the Brandenburg Gate into the Russian 
zone 100 yards away. 

“These people literally risked their lives 
under the worst kind of political threats 
and the most miserable weather to demon- 
strate an ardent interest in political free- 
dom. I wish people back home would appre- 
ciate what a courageous thing they have 


done,” General Clay told Newsweek. 


BRITAIN: 


Banner of the Owl 


Whitehall recoiled from the nasty word 
“purge” in the London headlines. Never- 
theless, Prime Minister Attlee told the 
House of Commons last week that Com- 
munists and fellow travelers doing vital 
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Early Spring: Southern England basks in the warmest March in 70 years. 
Office workers drowse away their lunch hour in the arms of the Sphinx on 
the Thames embankment, a model strolls by in latest summer style . . . 


security work in the British civil service 
would be transferred—or sacked. Depart- 
ment heads would be the final judges: 
there would be no court of appeal. 

“Experience, both in this country and 
elsewhere, has shown that membership of, 
and other forms of continuing association 
with, the Communist party may involve 
the acceptance ... of a loyalty which . . . 
can be inimical to the state,” Attlee ex- 
plained. Communist M. P. Willie Gallacher 
jumped to his feet. “Arise, ve starvelings 

.. he managed to sing before he was 
shouted down. “I have not forgotten their 
attitude in 1939, 1940, and 1941,” retorted 
Attlee. “The workers of the country are 
well aware... what the Communist party 
stands for.” 

Estimates of the number of civil-service 
employes affected went as high as 900 
party members and 10,000 fellow. travel- 
ers, but the actual figure probably was 
much lower. They ranged from telephone 
operators with Communist boy friends to 
Prof. J. B. 5. Haldane. chairman of The 
Daily Worker editorial board, who is en- 
gaged in naval research. Most were prob- 
ably in the Ministry of Supply, which 
deals with top-secret weapons and atomic 
energy. 

Boys Across the Road: Whitehall 
security officers frantically surveyed their 
departments for “dog-houses” where Reds 
could be given innocuous jobs. Presumably 
M.I.5, the army’s supersecret service 
(Newsweek, April 14, 1947), was already 
in a position to put the finger on suspects. 
Around Whitehall it was referred to sim- 
ply—and cautiously—as “the boys across 
the road.” (One M.I.5 chief, however, 


gave himself away by decorating his auto- 
mobile with a white pennant on which was 
painted a wide-awake owl.) 

Some 40 Socialist M.P.’s attacked the 
new policy as a “departure from the prin- 
ciples of democracy and_ civil liberty,” 
chiefly because of the no-appeal provision. 
The Cabinet, which had reached its de- 
cision unanimously but reluctantly after 
months of secret deliberation, admitted 
there might be some injustices, but stuck 
by its decision. 


Monty in Negligee 


In peace as in war the unique uniforms 
worn by Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery, chief of Britain’s Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, draw attention and comments. 
Last week the question of Monty’s clothes 
was raised in the House of Commotis by a 
Tory M.P., Alan Gomme-Dunean, a spit- 
and-polish colonel in the Black Watch. He 
asked War Minister Emanuel Shinwell to 
“persuade the CIGS to go about dressed as 
a field marshal and not in dress which is 
not laid down in army regulations.” This 
was a ready-made situation for Earl Win- 
terton, the official Father of the House and 
a participant in nearly all humorous de- 
bates. Winterton chimed in: “There are 
some officers walking about in uniform who 
seem to have carried to a somewhat ex- 
cessive degree the idea of a very distin- 
guished soldier that negligee is desirable 
in the armed forces.” 

Shinwell rushed to Monty’s defense: “I 
regard it as most picturesque and attractive 
from top to bottom and I am very proud 
of him.” When Colonel Gomme-Duncan 
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again raised the question of whether 
Monty was complying with the regula- 
tions, Shinwell replied: “If the chief of 
the Imperial General Staff is to be casti- 
gated, we shall do it in private.” 


Wanted: Soerates-Hereules 


Ambitious young Britons who like to 
climb to the top and earn $40 to $60 a 
week were told how to do so quickly by an 
advertisement that appeared last week in 
the personal column on the first page of 
The London Times. It read: 


MANAGING DIRECTOR of E. and B. B. 
(Steeplejacks). Ltd.. seeks well-educated 
young men who are willing to take off their 
coats and learn an exciting trade. Work ardu- 
ous, filthy; and you will be frozen to death in 
winter and roasted in summer. But the pay is 
good, and those who make the grade will have 
a job for life, with every opportunity to climb 
to a good position (you must be able to climb 
anyway). Your work will take you all over 
the British Isles. The hours are long, but the 
esprit de corps good. There’s no reason why we 
can’t have men who talk like Socrates and 
work like Hercules.—Apply. 60 Highfield 
Road, London, N. 21. 


Jekyll vs. Hyde 


In the tumbledown editorial offices of 
The London Daily Worker in Gray’s Inn 
Road, Douglas Hyde, news editor for five 
years and a Communist for twenty years, 
put the first edition to bed on the night of 
March 14, walked into the office of the 
editor, William Rust, and announced that 
he was quitting. “Are you feeling quite 
well?” Rust asked anxiously. Hyde assured 
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Reutherphoto— Gadanona Photos 
.. . Breda Bartlett, a typist, takes a portable machine and her lunch to 
the beach at Weston-Super-Mare, and six undergraduates at a London day 
nursery, bundled in a huge pram, have an outing with Joyce Hayter. 


him that he had never felt better in his 
life. 

On March 19, Hyde’s reasons for re- 
signing hit the front pages of British news- 
papers (but not that of The Worker, which 
buried the story in five factual paragraphs 
at the bottom of page three). In a written 
statement, Hyde announced that he had 
renounced Communism and, with his wife 
and children, was joining the Catholic 
Church. 

Hyde had been “increasingly disturbed 
by Soviet Russia’s foreign policy and by 
events in Eastern Europe.” He became 
convinced that Communist opposition to 
the Marshall plan could “bring nothing but 
misery to the common people of Britain 
... that the movement ... was destroying 
those very freedoms and decencies for 
which it claimed to be fighting.” He felt 
that “many Communist party members” 
were likewise “deeply disturbed” and that 
“the time is ripe for large-scale resignations 
... Many young people who joined during 
the war years won't take so long as I did 
to make up their minds.” 

At home Hyde said that he had no 
money or job and wondered whether to 
give away his 600 Communist books or 
burn them. He revealed that he had led a 
Jekyll-and-Hyde existence since last Oc- 
tober when he and his wife decided to 
enter the Catholic Church. The Monsignor 
Sheen of Hyde’s case was Father Corr of 
Wimbledon. 

At The Daily Worker, Rust said that 
Hyde had refused to discuss his policy dif- 
ferences when he quit and added firmly: 
“His refusal showed a lack of intellectual 
conviction.” 
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Tories United 


Japanese postwar politics got something 
new last week: a unified conservative party. 
Two of the biggest parties, the Liberals and 
Democrats, have always been right of cen- 
ter, and now a dissident group of Demo- 
crats united with the Liberals to form one 
organization under former Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, head of the Liberals. It called it- 
self Minshu Jiyuto-To or Democratic Lib- 
eral party. Many observers expected it to 
take over when Premier Hitoshi Ashida’s 
uneasy coalition of regular Democrats, So- 
cialists, and Cooperatives falls apart. 

Ashida himself took a skip to the right 
on March 20 by announcing a program of 
reducing government controls over indus- 
try, cutting inflated payrolls, and attract- 
ing foreign capital. Meanwhile, Japanese 
businessmen were stirred by the arrival 
in Tokyo of the new Army Department 
economic mission headed by Under Secre- 
tary William H. Draper (Newsweek, 
March 22). According to Lindesay Par- 
rott, New York Times correspondent, 
“almost nothing since the surrender has 
evoked greater interest among the Japa- 
nese political and business communities 

Many Japanese say the present 
American thinking links democracy firmly 
to private enterprise while the American 
policy in Japan is seemingly the American 
policy of ten years ago, when government 
leaders were definitely against business.” 


Ancestral Seven Acres 


When Premier Hitoshi Ashida formed his 
Cabinet three weeks ago, he appointed as 
Minister of Agriculture a fervent socialist 
and self-styled “ardent Christian,” Kazuo 
Nagae. The 46-year-old minister comes 
from a very poor family of peasants and 
one of his jobs is to administer the Ameri- 
can-sponsored land-reform laws under 
which the Japanese estates are being 
broken up and sold at low fixed prices to 
the tenant farmers. Ashida comes from a 
family of small landholders. Last week the 
peasant turned the law on the landowner. 
Nagae’s Agriculture Ministry ruled that 
“it cannot permit Mr. Ashida to retain his 
farm and lease it temporarily on the basis 
of his assumption of public office.” 

The farm in question was the Ashida 
ancestral estate near Kyoto—all 7 acres 
of it. The local village committee had ac- 
cepted Ashida’s explanation that he in- 
tended to retire from politics some day, 
return to the farm, and practice scientific 
agriculture. The Ministry overruled the 
village and now Ashida’s farm will be 
broken up and sold to the tenants—at a 
considerable financial loss to the Premier. 
Ashida’s 64-year-old sister will be per- 
mitted to keep the average-size farmhouse 
and the one or two acres she is able to 
work herself. 
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Tales From Czechoslovakia 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


NE of the few really humorous books 
QO which came out of the first world 
war was “Good Soldier Schweik,” by 
Karel Hasek. Schweik was a little Czech 
mobilized in the armies of the Haps- 
burgs. He suffered all the misadventures 
which could possibly befall an unwilling 
private in an unwilling army, and met 
them with the pawky humor 
characteristic of his people. 
Schweik’s story came to 
what passed for a happy 
ending in- those days—he 
escaped to the Russians. 

The late Jan Masaryk was 
far from a simple little Czech: 
he was one of the most so- 
phisticated and cultured rep- 
resentatives that any nation 
could produce. Nevertheless. 
in the postwar period of fear and ten- 
sion Masarvk did become a sort of lat- 
ter-day Schweik, in that he was the 
symbolic expression of the wit-in-adver- 
sity of his people. “Did you hear the 
latest one from Honza [Little Jan]?” 
became the normal prelude to a political 
joke. No one wit could have invented 
all the stories attributed to Masaryk, 
but the attribution to him gave the 
stories a sort of added force. Here are 
some of the most typical: 
> When the Russians liberated Prague, 
Marshal Koneff gave a great party for 
those who had worked in the under- 
eround. At midnight everybody was 
startled by a great clatter from the next 
room. “Don’t be alarmed,” Masaryk 
said, “the cuckoo clocks liberated by 
Marshal Koneff are sounding midnight.” 
> The behavior of the Red troops in 
Prague was such that Marshal Koneff 
finally allowed the Czechs to organize 
a city police force. One morning five 
stripped and beaten men were ‘found in 
a public square. “The Russians stripped 
and robbed us.” they said. “Why didn’t 
you call the police?” they were asked. 
“We are the police.” they replied. 
> When somebody asked Masaryk what 
happened when he was told in Moscow 
that Czechoslovakia could not join the 
Marshall plan, he replied: “Nothing 
happened, except that we did not know 
whether we had to sign up with Marshall 
or with the marshal. Now we know .. .” 
> The Russians were having a great 
competition, according to Masaryk, for 
a statue of Tchaikovsky. Hundreds of 
models were submitted, showing Tchai- 





kovsky at the piano, Tchaikovsky 
standing, Tchaikovsky seated, ete. But 
the first prize went to a statue of 
Staiin sitting im an armchair, listen- 
ing to Tchaikovsky’s music. 

Since Masaryk’s death these “Honza” 
tales are serving as something more 
than memorials to a witty man. They 
are part of the evidence use«l 
by the considerable number 
of Czechs who believe that 
Masaryk did not commit sui- 
cide. For the butt of Ma- 
saryk’s wit was the Great 
Russian Friend. The Soviet 
with-us-or-against-us men- 
tality has no taste for Ham- 
lets and notoriously dislikes 
being the butt of jokes. 
Masaryk’s torn allegiance 
and incorrigible sense of humor is said 
to have made him an especial anathema 
to the Kremlin and Stalin disliked 
him personally and strongly. 

The manner of Masaryk’s death has 
cast some suspicion on the theory of 
suicide from the start. Defenestration— 
the throwing of unpopular rulers out of 
windows—is a historic Czech custom. 
Jumping from windows is a not uncom- 
mon form of committing suicide. Never- 
theless. a number of Czech friends of 
Masaryk who have succeeded in getting 
out of the country claim that such a 
means of death was out of his character. 
Moreover, they say that the window 
from which he was supposed to have 
jumped was not high enough from the 
ground to make death a certainty. 


HE imagination of political exiles is 
hans fertile. Probably it will be a 
long time before anyone can positively 
prove whether Masaryk’s death was 
suicide or not. Nevertheless, those who 
do not believe it was suicide have an 
alternative theory which is plausible 
and in keeping with the end of such a 
character as his—certainly no less in 
character than the suicide theory. It is 
that the Communist Premier Gottwald 
insisted on throwing Masaryk out of 
the government, along with the other 
non-Communist ministers, but that 
President Benes drove a desperate bar- 
gain and kept Masaryk as the price of 
agreeing to the other resignations. How- 
ever, according to this theory, the Com- 
munists feared and hated Masaryk so 
that they had to get rid of him. 
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Ride the World’s First 


_VISTA-DOME TRAINS 





Burlington Invites Traveling America— 











Between Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis 


along the Mississippi River Scenic Line—‘‘Where Nature Smiles 300 Miles” 


THERE’S A NEW TRAVEL THRILL awaiting 
you— when you take your first Vista-Dome 
ride aboard one of Burlington’s new TWIN 
ZEPHYRS. 

Imagine yourself seated in a glass-enclosed 
“penthouse on wheels.” In all directions you 
behold the scenic beauty of the historic Missis- 
sippi River Valley as the ZEpHyR glides along 
its way. That’s what it’s like to ride a Vista- 
Dome twin ZEPHYR—all that and more. The 
sheer beauty, wonder and romance of this 
experience actually defy description! 

You can ride in aVista-Dome on your next trip 
between Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 
Each of the new diesel-powered TWIN ZEPHYRS 
has four Vista-Dome coaches and a Vista-Dome 
parlor car. There’s a congenial club-lounge 
ear and a colorful diner on each train, too. 
Now in twice-daily service, the new TWINS set 
a new standard in modern train travel. 


BURLINGTON 


THERE’S NO EXTRA FARE ON ANY 





BURLINGTON TRAIN 


Plan now to ride one of Burlington’s new 
TWIN ZEPHYRS on your next trip between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities! 











Burlington Leads in Passenger Progress 

In 1934, Burlington’s PIONEER ZEPHYR, America’s 
first diesel-powered, streamlined train, introduced a 
glorious new era of railroading. 

In 1945, the first Vista-Dome car entered service on 
the Burlington, to test travelers’ reaction to this new 
idea. The new Twin Zepuyrs, featuring } ista-Dome cars, 
are the first response to the enthusiastic public acclaim. 

In 1948, the Catirornia Zepuyrs will go into daily 
service between Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco. Each of the six new streamlined 
trains required for this service will have five Vista-Dome 
cars, affording a “penthouse” 
view of the heautiful Colorado fa Way 4 
Rockies and the spectacular i 
Feather River Canyon during 
magic daylight hours. 





Burlington 
LINES Route 








IMMIGRATION: 


Too Smart Premier 


Premier Maurice Duplessis, Union Na- 
tionale leader of Quebec Province, thought 
he had found an issue for the election 
campaign expected in June. His subtle Gal- 
lic plot started innocently enough. Early 
this month the Quebec Labor Department 
wrote to the Federal Department of Labor 
asking for approval of a plan to bring some 
thousands of French immigrants from the 
plains of Normandy to Quebec. 

Ordinarily there would have been ad- 
ministrative delay and political hesitation. 
Duplessis, a nationalist who fought an 
election campaign in 1939 on the issue of 
opposition to all-out Canadian participa- 
tion in a foreign war, could have rattled 
the skeleton in Canada’s national closet— 
racial rivalry between French and English. 
He could have charged that the English 
Canadian majority was trying to engulf 
the French Canadian minority: 38,747 
Britons had come to Canada in 1947, and 
almost no Frenchmen. 

But Duplessis’s plan baekfired. The 
grandmother of the British-born Labor 
Minister, Humphrey Mitchell, came from 
Normandy. Instead of delaying and hesi- 
tating, he shot back an immediate accept- 
ance of the idea and promised every co- 
operation and use of federal facilities. 

There was consternation in Quebec City. 
Duplessis backed away fast. It had been a 
mistake, he protested. No man had author- 
ized the Quebec Labor Department to 
write to Ottawa. There were neither homes 
nor jobs for the immigrants, he said. The 
idea was all right in principle, but now 
wasn't the time. It was fin’, tout fini. 
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Former Premier Adelard Godbout, Lib- 
eral leader in Quebec, thought differently. 
He snapped up the idea as promptly as 
Duplessis dropped it. 

If the Dominion authorities planned to 
bring in 100,000 immigrants during the 
year, Godbout said, including an additional 
20,000 British under Ontario’s air-immigra- 
tion plan, what was Duplessis going to do 
to preserve the racial balance? As the week 
ended, Duplessis was unhappily silent. 

New Canadians: The 1948 quota of 
100,000 had been announced on March 6. 
Half of them would be British subjects 
from the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth countries. In addition, 10,000 Dutch 
farmers would be admitted. Other groups 
would be made up mostly of displaced 
persons from the occupied territories in 
Austria and Germany. 

There would be more immigrants in 
1948 than in 1947. Recently released fig- 
ures for last year show a total of 64,127 
new Canadians. Of these, 38,747 came 
from the British Isles, 9440 from the 
United States, 5,482 from Northern Eu- 
rope, and 10,458 from other countries. 


COMMUNISM: 


Menace to Peace 


Canadians were quick to heed President 
Truman’s March 17 warning. A Liberal 
caucus adjourned early so Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King and other political 
leaders could hear the speech. When the 
House of Commons assembled at 3 o’clock 
that afternoon, the Prime Minister took 
the floor immediately to say: “The people 
of all free countries may be assured that 
Canada will play her full part in every 
movement to give substance to the con- 
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Water, Water Everywhere: Lifeboats rescued scores from ice- 
choked Etobicoke River when a flash flood swept over Long Branch, 
a Toronto suburb. Three cottages were swept into Lake Ontario. 
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ception of an effective system of collective 
security by the development of regional 
pacts.” 

Conservative opposition leader John 
Bracken launched an extraordinary debate 
on foreign policy, especially “the menace 
to the peace of Canada arising from the 
activities in this country of Communist 
agents.” Leaders of the four major parties 
declared themselves solidly opposed to 
Communism in any form. 

No speaker even mentioned compulsory 
military service. But educational standards 
were being lowered and other methods 
adopted to speed up voluntary enlist- 
ments. A projected new labor code might 
include a ban on Communists. Ottawa be- 
lieved action by the United States and the 
Western democracies to tighten up their 
anti-Communist defenses was the surest 
way to dissipate the danger of war. 


MINORITIES: 


Second-Class Citizens? 


Since the war ended, some 20,000 Japa- 
nese Canadians have gradually been win- 
ning back their war-lost rights. But last 
week their increasing freedom was blocked. 
The House of Commons extended for an- 
other year the orders in council which pro- 
hibit Japanese Canadians from returning 
to British Columbia without an RCMP 
permit. The 6.291 who remained in the 
province after the mass deportations of 
1942 still may not live within 100 miles of 
the Pacific Coast, nor may they secure 
commercial fishing licenses or serve on 
fishing boats sailing out of British Colum- 
bian ports. 

As usual, the socialist-CCF fought dog- 
gedly to remove the restrictions. In nearly 
four hours of bitter debate on March 15 
there was no direct answer to the question 
raised by Angus MacInnis, CCF member 
from Vancouver: If the national security 
is no longer in danger, what is the reason 
for curtailing the freedom of Canadian 
citizens? David Croll, Liberal of Toronto- 
Spadina, declared: “There is no room in 
Canada for the doctrine of white suprem- 
acy. There is no room for second-class 
citizens.” 

Most Liberals and Conservatives, how- 
ever, agreed with Labor Minister Humph- 
rey Mitchell that the restrictions were 
“unfortunate” but “necessary.” Mitchell 
maintained that the return of the Japa- 
nese Canadians would “possibly resurrect 
racial issues and animosities.” 

Actually, determined British Columbians 
don’t want the Japanese back for economic 
reasons: they insist the Nipponese were 
“cheap labor” and undersold their com- 
petitors. And most Japanese Canadians 
don’t want to return—they’ve found great- 
er opportunities and more tolerance in 
Eastern Canada. But they feel they should 
have the right to cross the British Colum- 
bian border if they want to. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 
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1. A lot of people have some pretty sur- 
prising ideas about how much of each dollar 
that industry takes in goes for profits. They 
think profits take a big slice of the sales 
“pie” —an average of as much as 25 per cent. 


oN 





2. These same people—all over the coun- 
try —were asked what they thought would be 
a fair profit for business to make. The great 
majority said from /0 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar ! That is amazing—because ... 


SATIONAL 


you slice this pie? 


3. The fact is, as shown by Government 
figures, industry averages less than half that 
much profit! 





4. So, profits are not the big piece of 
pie that many people think. They aren’t 
even the middle-sized piece most people 
believe to be fair. Actually, they are only 
half of even that—the little piece of pie 


shown here. 





SSOCIATION OF 





5. And even that doesn’t tell the whole 
story. For about half of the reasonable 
profits earned by industry go right back into 
business to pay for the development and 
expansion that bring more products, more 
jobs, and greater security for all. 





6. That's how “the profit system” works 
to give more Americans more good things 
than are enjoyed by any other people on 
earth! 


sANUFACTURERS 


Composed of the 16,500 large and small companies 
that make most of America’s manufactured products. 














International 


Mme. Joliot-Curie: Among friends 


Detention: When Mme. IRENE Jo.ior- 
Curtr, French atomic scientist and Nobel 
Prize winner, arrived at La Guardia Field, 
she was met by Immigration officials who 
took her to Ellis Island. After an over- 
night stay, she was released. Behind the 
tangle: Already suspect as a member of 
both the France-U.S.S.R. Association and 
the International Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women, Mme. Joliot-Curie was vis- 
iting the United States under the auspices 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, on the Attorney General’s disloy- 
alty list, and is married to Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie, a member of the French Communist 
party. Leaving Ellis Island she rushed to 
JAFRC’s arms, at whose Communist- 
studded offices she held a press conference. 


Crime: Potice Cuier Howarp A. ZINK 
of Palo Alto, Calif., stationed four rookies 
in a candy store to watch a neighborhood 
movie house for a possible holdup. Last 
week Zink glumly fired the four and a 
desk sergeant as well. His reason: “After 
three months, the store was short $125 
worth of candy. It seems the [movie] 
cashier was very good-looking. The desk 
sergeant didn’t take any candy—he just 
asked the cops to bring him some.” 

P In New Orleans, Mark Hanna III, 39, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., a great-grandson of the 
famous Republican senator, was arrested 
on charges that he had forged his uncle’s 
name to two checks for $30,000 each. 


Love Feast: When Heppa Hoprer moved 
in on Lovetia Parsons’s Hollywood gos- 
sip territory, a bitter feud developed. Last 
week lunchers at Romanoft’s in Hollywood 
were astonished to see the McCormick- 
Patterson columnist and the Hearst col- 
umnist seated together in friendly téte-a- 
téte. Reason for the reconciliation: Hedda 
had written glowingly of the picture “I 
Remember Mama,” produced by Louella’s 
daughter, Harriet. 
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Cerrection, Please: JoHn McC.oy, 
head of the World Bank, had a story for 
members of the Overseas Press Club last 
week. According to McCloy, Winston 
Churchill sent a draft of an important 
speech to the Foreign Office for comment. 
When it was returned a day later, the sub- 
stance of the speech was not questioned. 
But at one point, where a_ mighty 
Churchillian oratorical flight ended in a 
preposition, a purist had circled the offend- 
ing word and carried it back to its proper 
place in the sentence. Churchill took one 
look at the correction, roared in rage, and 
sent a note to the Foreign Office reading: 
“This is the type of arrant pedantry up 
with which I will not put.” 


Equality: The Montrose, Pa., Daughters 
of the American Revolution chose a Negro 
high-school senior, BELLE Prick, as its can- 
didate in the statewide competition for 
the annual Daughters of the American 
Revolution Good Citizenship award. The 
state winner will compete in‘the national 
contest, which will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where the DAR once refused 
to let Marian Anderson sing at its Con- 
stitution Hall. 


Strayed: In Atlantic City, James A. 
FARLEY was sure his watch, presented to 
him by a fraternal organization, had been 
lost or stolen. After he had checked out of 
the Ambassador Hotel, where he was stop- 
ping, the watch turned up where he had 
left it—in his bed. 
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Woman's Touch: When the 
Soviet liner Rossia docked at 
New York, it carried Sofia Bono- 
lar as captain’s secretary and 
Olga Davidova as ship’s doctor. 
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Lillian Chennault: Turnabout 


Protocol: When Littian CHENNAULT 
told her father, Maj. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, that she was marrying an enlisted 
man stationed in China, he was furious 
In Chicago en route to Manitowoc, Wis.. 
to visit the parents of her fiancé, Sgt. 
Arthur Reindle, Lillian told reporters that 
the general’s marriage to a 24-year-old 
Chinese girl was not quite to her taste 
either. Then she divulged a family secret: 
Chennault is 66, “not 55.” 


AIL Kinds: Actress Jacqua Lynn of 
Hollywood won an annulment of her mar- 
riage to Paul Haertel, a merchant-marine 
officer, when she charged that he was “too 
shy” to kiss her on her wedding night or 
in the 28 months of their marriage. 
Warm Hearts: When students fell 
asleep in his classes Hoparr Buack, a 
Matthews, Ind., high-school mathematics 
instructor, reportedly gave them-a_ hot 
foot to wake them up. Dismissed by the 
school’s trustees, Black found that his 
activities had won him warm friends 
among the student body, who picketed 
Matthews High demanding his reinstate- 
ment. 


Ho-Hum: Speaking at an American Le- 
gion luncheon in Tucson, Ariz., Lapy 
Astor of Cliveden, England, disconcerted 
the members of her audience by claiming 
that she was “weary of so much talk 
about the common man and people who 
are underprivileged.” 


Spring Madness: Dr. Josepn F. Bark- 
ER, Rhode Island state administrator of 
animal husbandry, warned Newport hunt- 
ers that a rabies epidemic had broken out 
among local foxes. The infected animals 
were not only snapping at each other, but 
pursuing their canine cousins as_ well. 
Dr. Barker ordered all dogs in Newport 
County inoculated against the disease. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 








Rain or shine... 


Packard owners make their own weather! 


It’s AMAzING—the way Packard 
owners like rainy days! 


And why wouldn’t they! For in 
the stunning new Packards, you 
make your own weather—with an 
automatic all-season heating and 
ventilation system such as the world 
has never known! 


Even ina spring downpour, you 
enjoy crisp circulating fresh air— 
air that’s changed at least once 
every minute! 


And when winter blizzards blow, 
you just turn a dial to the tempera- 


ture you want... the rest is auto- 
matic. There’s no blast of heat, no 
drowsy haze at shoulder level .. . 
yet even the floor is warm! Stale 
air and odors are forced out under 
oressure. Window-defrosting prob- 
ems are gone for good! 


When the scene changes to sum- 
mer—the Packard ventilation sys- 
tem has another delightful surprise. 
You enjoy fresh circulating air... 
even with windows closed and the 
car standing still! 


Don’t miss = this amazing 
heating and_ ventilation system. 


Right now—at your nearby Packard 
dealer’s showroom. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





THE NEW 


PACKARD 


Out of this world 


("w 
. . into your hearit) 











130-HP EIGHT 


145-HP SUPER EIGHT 


160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLE —on this 250 H.P. defibrator drive ina 
large eastern paper mill, 8 Goodyear D-225 steel-bodied 
V-belts replaced 12 conventional E-240 cord V-belts — 


and are giving far more satisfactory service! 














Little guys who best giants have 
to be star performers, whether in 
history or business. Latest Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer is a veritable little 
“David” of a V-belt that has tamed 
many of industry’s biggest, most can- 
tankerous multi-V drives with one 
hand — so to speak — by greatly re- 
ducing the number of belts required 
for efficient, dependable, trouble- 
free operation. 


A heart of steel — secret of this 
belt’s unparalleled performance is 
its amazing horsepower capacity 
that results from a revolutionary 
body construction pioneered by the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
Unlike conventional cord-bodied 
helts, it is sinewed with wiry, high- 
tensile endless steel cables that give 
it far greater load-carrying ability 
than any other V-belt ever built. It’s 
called the COMPASS-V-STEEL belt. 


Makes drives more compact — this 
matchless strength enables you to 
power big, oversize drives with far 
fewer belts than normal. On some 
special high-speed drives this may 
run as high as 50% fewer belts. The 
COMPASS-V-STEEL will handle any 
multiple belt drive with less belts — 
with ample reserve strength! 


Takes “BEAR” off bearings—fewer 
belts mean fewer sheave grooves 
and narrower, lighter sheaves. That 
means far less possibility of shaft 
distortion, with lighter bearing pres- 
sures. In many cases, outboard bear- 
ings can be eliminated, saving con- 
siderable space and cost. The net is 
a lighter, more compact, more effi- 
cient drive, much more economical 
to install, operate and maintain. 


Cooler, more flexible, too — in 
spite of its super-strength, the 


COMPASS-V-STEEL is not a stiff, hot- 
running belt. Its underbody is venti- 
lated with cooling notches that dissi- 
pate heat of flexing but still give it 
continuous gripping surface by clos- 
ing when rounding sheaves. Creep, 
slip and stretch are virtually 
eliminated! 


What's your V-problem? The 
COMPASS-V-STEEL is one of three great 
Goodyear V-belts designed to han- 
dle drives from 10 to 10,000 FpM belt 
speed. There’s also the new, 40% 
narrower Goodyear Wedge belt for 
designers’ use on super-compact 
drives and the time-proved Goodyear 
E-C Cord belt for run-of-shop opera- 
tions. To get the right belt for your 
drives, consult the G.T.M., or write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Compass, E-C Cord—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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You'll be amazed 


at what can be made 


with Bundy Tubing! 
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youngster—brakes 
though miles of shimmy and 
shake have tortured hydraulic lines. That's 
why brake systems in 95% of today’s cars 
use strong, vibration-proof Bundyweld*— 
it’s double-walled from a single strip. 
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A Or how about this? Television anten- 
~* nas of light, strong Bundy Tubing now 
pluck news and entertainment from the air. 
Weather-resistant Bundyweld is sag-proof, 
easily worked, ideal for rugged new uses 
with this great new industry. 


Many of today’s most successful Bundy Tubing uses 
were once nothing more than undeveloped ideas. Often 
Bundy engineers have helped to develop these ideas, through 
expert knowledge of the uses, structural and functional, 
which tubing can serve. Perhaps a Bundy engineer can 
help you with your idea. Call or write Bundy Tubing 


Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


WHY BUNDYWELD 


Whether you make toys for tots, aerials for cars 


or garden tools for backyard putterers .. . 


Chances are, Bundy Tubing can help you 
do it faster, easier, cheaper and with a better, 
stronger product to boot. 


Proof... ? Right here, together with a hint 
of brand-new applications alert manufacturers 


will snap up quickly! 














‘> Mmmm... good! Cooling devices in 
“ soda fountains (restaurants, bars, too) 
use Bundy Tubing for purity. Makers of 
beverage cooling coils are shifting to Bundy- 
weld nickel because it’s also fast cooling 
and easily fabricated. 











And there are untapped possibilities. 

Sled runners, maybe. Strong, perma- 
nently-round Bundy Tubing might be just 
the thing to give a kid the fastest sled on 
the hill . . . and to open up a gold mine 
for some foresighted manufacturer. 
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—) Bundyweld Tubing shows up in most 
’ surprising places. Spacers between 
wheels in roller conveyors, for instance. 
Here, the close tolerance, uniform wall thick- 
ness and unusual strength of Bundyweld 
deliver the goods. 














4, Rake handles, too. Or, what-have-you? 
“There are probably hundreds, even 
thousands, of places where Bundyweld steel, 
Monel or nickel can go to work on a brand- 
new idea. Will your idea be one of these’ 
profitable possibilities? 
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1S BETTER TUBING 





Bundyweld Tubing, made by a 
patented process, is entirely dif- 


ferent from any other tubing. It 
starts as a single strip of basic 
metal, coated with a bonding metal. 


y) This strip is continuously rolled 

twice laterally into tubular form. 
Walls of uniform thickness and con- 
centricity are assured by close-toler- 
ance, cold-rolled strip. 


Next, a heating process fuses 
bonding metal to basic metal. 
Cooled, the double walls have be- 
come a strong, ductile tube, free 
from scale, held to close dimensions. 


Bundyweld comes in standard 
sizes, up to 58” O.D., in steel 
(copper or tin coated), Monel or 
nickel. Call or write Bundy for 
tubing of other sizes or metals. 








Medical Service Merger 


Three months ago Secretary of Defense 
James V. Forrestal set up a committee, 
headed by Dr. Paul R. Hawley, for the 
purpose of grafting Army, Navy, and Air 
Force medicine a little closer together. 
Last week NEWSWEEK gathered these ex- 
clusive facts on the committee’s progress. 

Three Men on a Mission: At the 
start of their task, the heads of the three 
medical services stepped into a plane on 
Feb. 16 for a brisk inspection of some of 
the country’s military hospitals. 

In sixteen days, Maj. Gen. R. W. Bliss, 
Army Surgeon General, Rear Admiral 
Clifford A. Swanson, Navy Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and Maj. Gen. M. C. Grow, Air Sur- 
geon, saw some 80 of the 158 Army, Navy, 
and Air Force medical installations, chat- 
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P As yet, there is no practical interservice 
arrangement for using top civilian con- 
sultants. The Army has 800 such special- 
ists; the Navy, less than half that number. 
P Small but annoying differences in ad- 
ministrative methods, in paper forms, and 
even in medical phraseology slow up co- 
operation. As one doctor put it: “Walter 
Reed and the Navy Bethesda Hospital 
might as well be China and Japan as far 
as talking the same language goes.” 

P Differences in the cost of care of de- 
pendents is a peculiarly irritating prob- 
lem. Army dependents in Navy hospitals 
must pay $5 to $8 a day, while Navy 
dependents in Army hospitals pay only 
$1.50. 

Three-Way Street: Despite efforts 
to merge them, the medical services stub- 
bornly adhere to three distinct attitudes. 
The Navy wants to keep things pretty 








Surgery of the Mind 


In the last decade, prefrontal lobotomy 
(destruction of the frontal lobes of the 
brain) has been performed as a last resort 
on more than 4,000 incurable mental pa- 
tients in the United States and Britain 
(Newsweek, Dec. 8, 1947). 

In most cases the operation relieves the 
painful fears and anxieties of the psy- 
chotic man or woman. But after the 
lobotomy the patient’s personality is never 
quite the same. His apprehension is dulled, 
but so are his tact and judgment. 

Last week a group of scientists from 
Columbia University, the New Jersey 
State Hospital at Greystone Park, and the 
New Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, announced 
a new kind of brain surgery which they 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Discussing plans for coordinating efforts of military medicine following armed-forces merger: Myers, Navy; Bliss, 
Army; Boone, Navy; Hawley, leading discussion: Swanson, Navy; Grow, Army; Cook, Air Force 


ted with doctors, nurses, and patients, and 
trotted endlessly through hospital wards 
and laboratories. The medical chiefs ap- 
peared everywhere as a threesome. They 
shared rooms and meals and, in day-long 
bull sessions, they exchanged views on 
what they saw. Some of the eye openers: 
> Navy installations are more handsomely 
equipped and decorated and more com- 
fortable than the Army’s. 

> The Army, on the other hand, provides 
more hospital help. The Navy has three 
and one-half nurses and male corpsmen 
for each 1,000 patients: the Army has 
almost seven. In some Navy hospitals, 
Navy male nurses work as many as 72 
hours a week, doing everything from tak- 
ing X-rays to sweeping floors. 

P Some areas are still plagued by over- 
lapping hospital facilities. In others, pa- 
tients have to travel long distances to the 
hospital of their particular service. 

> There is no formal machinery for (1) 
shunting extra patients from one service 
into a hospital of another, or (2) for ex- 
changing specialists in case of emergency. 
P All three services are desperately short 
of good doctors and still compete sharply 
for them. There is no common procure- 
ment or training program. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 


much as they are. One Navy doctor said: 
“Physicians may want to merge some 
things, but Navy chiefs think there are 
good, strategic reasons for keeping con- 
siderable duplication.” 

The Air Force, on the other hand, wants 
to set up its own medical service, free 
from the Army, even though Gen. Carl 
Spaatz promised Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, 
after the unification act was passed, that 
the Air Force would not press for a sep- 
arate medical program for two years. On 
Air Force posts today hospitals are under 
the Air Force but manned by the Army. 

The Army favors certain major changes, 
such as sharing some hospitals and staffing 
them jointly. To bring the other two serv- 
ices around to this way of thinking will 
take all Dr. Hawley’s tact and ingenuity. 

The toughest part of the job, Hawley 
told Newsweek, should be over in three 
to four months, with many of the com- 
mittee’s 23 subdivisions coming to agree- 
ment, particularly in the field of supply. 
The hardest opposition concerns overlap- 
ping hospitals and doctor competition. 
But, Hawley is optimistic. “We won't 
solve the problem 100 per cent,” he said, 
“but well make a big improvement over 
the second-world-war picture.” 


contend has all the good results of the 
prefrontal lobotomy and none of its dam- 
aging aftereffects. 

Technique: [n a lobotomy, the fibers 
connecting the frontal lobe and the rest 
of the brain are severed. In the new opera- 
tion, called a topectomy, the brain fibers 
are not cut. Instead, certain parts of the 
cortex (outer side) of the front of the 
brain are removed. 

The topectomy has been tried out on 
24 mental patients previously judged 
hopeless by hospital authorities. Of these, 
twenty are now ready for discharge by 
the surgeons. Eleven are living at home 
and ten are working at their former 
occupations. 

There was no loss in intellectual ability, 
based on standard intelligence tests, in 
any of the patients. In fact, some made 
slightly better scores four months after 
the topectomy. In others, there was in- 
creased efficiency in work depending on 
memory and learning. There was neither 
gain nor loss in speed or efficiency of 
motor performance, such as eating, walk- 
ing, and dressing. 

The new operation is done under gen- 
eral anesthetic and takes from four to 
six hours. It differs from the lobotomy, 
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eee and thats why you find Remington Rand’s Printing 


Calculator producing the figure facts in so many efficiently-run offices. 
Only the Printing Calculator does all your figure work with printed 
proof of accuracy. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and 
subtracts—and simultaneously prints the factors and answer of each 


calculation. 


It’s simple! Fast, touch-method operation is natural on the compact 
10-key keyboard. You enter the figures as you read them—there’s no 
searching the keyboard for the correct columns . . . the machine selects 


them automatically. 
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See for yourself how “Smart Business- 
men watch their figures . . .” Write to 
Adding - Bookkeeping-Calculating Ma- 
chines Division, Department NE-3A, 


15 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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performed through two small holes drilled 
into the skull, in that a much larger open- 
ing is made and the surgeon operates di- 
rectly on the cortex of the frontal lobes. 
In this way, the topectomy experts claim, 
the danger of hemorrhage is less. 


Health and Age 


More than 25 years ago, the United 
States Public Health Service started a 
survey of health conditions among 2,000 
white families in the town of Hagerstown, 
Md. Last week, USPHS officials announced 
the results of the latest resurvey of the 
community. According to their finds, life in 
Hagerstown does not begin at 40: 

P At 25, about 35 of every 1,000 persons 
have some chronic illness (heart disease, 
ulcers, diabetes, cancer) or some major 
physical disability, chiefly from accidents. 
At 45, the rate gradually rises to about 
100 chronic cases in 1,000 men and women. 
After that, there is a much steeper climb, 
with nearly 250 out of 1,000 chronically 
ill at 60. At 80, more than half the group 
need regular medical care, and at 90, the 
rate is more than 900 per 1,000. 

> Of every 1,000 citizens in good health 
at 60, nearly 25 per cent will develop a 
chronic ailment in the next five years. 
The death rate for men is slightly higher 
than for women. But as they grow older, 
women have the higher rate for chronic 
cliseases. 


Rubella and the Unborn 


Since 1942. when Australian doctors 
first lmked German measles (rubella) in 
pregnant women with congenital defects 
in their offspring (Newsweek, Aug. 28. 
1944) American scientists have carried on 
an intensive study of the effects of this 
seemingly mild disease on the unborn. 

One of the most important research 
groups was that appointed by the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness and the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. Last week, after 90 days’ work, 
the committee made its first report on 182 
expectant mothers who contracted rubella 
during the first three months of pregnancy. 

Of the 132 mothers, only eighteen had 
perfectly normal children. Seventy-six 
babies had congenital cataracts, 35 were 
partially or completely deaf, 68 had brain 
abnormalities, and 67, malformations of 
the heart. There were defects of the teeth, 
feet, and hands, cleft palates, and hare- 
lips. And 13 babies had other eye defects, 
including glaucoma, squints, and abnor- 
mally small eyes. One child was a cretin; 
another, a Mongolian idiot. 

“Exposure of young [unmarried] girls 
to German measles is the only practical 
method at the present time of assuring 
against subsequent attacks [after mar- 
riage],” warned Dr. Herbert C. Miller of 
Kansas City, Kans., chairman of the 
committee. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 
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How else would she travel to and from California? / ' ~\ 
For the Super Chief is one of the most glamorous 


all-private-room trains in America, filled with people who 


know how to travel and appreciate the best in travel. S anta | Y= 
It serves those famous Fred Harvey meals. 


It operates on a 3934-hour schedule between Chicago 

and Los Angeles. 

The Super Chief (now in daily service) is the flag-bearer of a f 
Santa Fe’s fine fleet of Chicago-California trains. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 














Did the Vikings leave this stone 


Minnesota’s Vikings 


Hjalmar J. Holand, who was born 76 
vears ago in Norway and has lived since 
1899 in Ephraim, Wis.. where he 
raises apples and cherries. was a happy 
man last week. Experts of the Smithso- 
nian Institution had at last accepted a 31- 
inch slab of rock, carved in Norse runes 
which Holand first translated in 1908, as 
almost certain evidence that 
plorers reached Minnesota 150 years be- 
fore Columbus left Europe. 

Known as the Kensington Stone, the 
carved slab was found in 1898 by a farm- 
er named Olof Ohman when he was clear- 
ing some brush on a hilltop near Kens- 
ington, Minn. Its language was that of 
the Vikings. It carried its own date—1362. 
Its brief message indicated that a party 
of 30 Norsemen had traveled deep into 
the American Continent and lost ten 
members in a skirmish with Indians. The 
survivors wondered whether they would 
ever get back to their own land. 

Scholars, of course, knew Norsemen had 
colonized Iceland and Greenland and pene- 
trated the northeastern fringes of the Amer- 
ican Continent as early as the eleventh 
century. But an exploration as far west as 
Minnesota seemed fantastic. For half a 
century scientists tended to dismiss the 
carved stone as a rather crude hoax. 

Sticks and Stones: But Holand, as 
curator of archives of the Ephraim Nor- 
wegian Society. took it seriously. For 
years he prowled through Northwestern 
Minnesota in search of supporting evi- 
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in Minnesota before Columbus ? 


dence. Along lake shores he found stones 
deeply chiseled for ring bolts to which the 
Vikings might have tied up their boats. 
In the same area he collected halberds, 
battle-axes, and swords of fourteenth- 
century style. He wrote three books on 
the story of the fourteenth-century Vi- 
kings. Meanwhile the Kensington Stone 
rested in local glory in the window of the 
Alexandria, Minn., chamber of commerce. 

Last week it was conspicuous in_ the 
fover of the National Museum in Wash- 
ington. Archeologists of the Smithsonian 
Institution, while not completely 
vinced of its authenticity, called it “one 
of the most significant historical objects 
ever found in the New World.” Evidence 
provided by Holand and others led them 
to reconstruct this story of the stone: 

About 1362 the king of Norway sent an 
expedition of picked young men to re- 
establish contact with a lost colony in 
Greenland. Not finding the settlers there. 
the party went on to Canada, traveling 
by boat through Hudson Bay and south- 
ward to central Minnesota. 

For Posterity: “There is a very high 
probability.” the Smithsonian statement 
said, “that the Kensington Stone was the 
despairing message to posterity of a party 
of doomed white men and Christians who 
had penetrated almost to the center of 
this continent more than a century before 
the first voyage of Columbus.” 

Holand’s the event is less 
tragic, After some members of the party 
returned from a fishing trip to find ten 
of their companions “red with blood and 
dead” (in the words of the inscription) , 


con- 


version of 


he believes the survivors settled down 
with Sioux squaws of the Mandan tribe. 
The Mandans, he says, have built huts in 
the European style: they repeat legends 
of Christian origin, and among them to 
this day are born children with blond 
hair and blue eyes. 


Tamer of the Shrew 


One afternoon last week, as the warm- 
ing air of approaching spring — stirred 
through the National Zoological Park in 
Washington, Assistant Director Ernest P. 
Walker opened wide the window of his 
office. Squirrels and sparrows came in to 
nibble crumbs and peanuts on his desk. 
They seemed to recognize Walker as an 
old friend. And they were well advised, for 
the slight and gentle 57-year-old zoologist 
handles his administrative duties on the 
theory that “the animal is always right.” 

Returning to his apartment, Walker 
greeted by their pet names the “seven lit- 
tle folk” he has domesticated—two flying 
squirrels (Little Beautiful and Brother) , 
three bats (Batty, Cory, short for Cory- 
norhinus, and Tada. short for Tadarida) , 
and two short-tailed shrews (Little Wigely 
Nose and Big Wiggly Nose) . 
pets—Mrs. Walker accepts 
them as house guests with reasonable calm 





Walker's 


—have a place in a monumental research 
project. For sixteen years the zoologist has 
been gathering material for a book ef un- 
precedented completeness on the mam- 


mals of the world. Since the big animals — 


that make spectacular zoo exhibits have 
hitherto received most attention, Walker 
concentrates on the little ones. He is, for 
example. one of the world’s experts on the 
sare, feeding, and taming of the shrew. 
Venomous: The Cryptotis shrew, says 
Walker. is “almost the smallest mammal 
in the world.” When he obtained one of 





Walker likes the “little animals” 
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his present pets last August its weight had 
to be stated in chemical terms—51 grains, 
or about an eighth of an ounce. One well- 
known reference work says of the shrew 
that “though popular lore credits it with 
being poisonous, it is harmless.” Walker 
knows better, by personal experience. The 
shrew’s saliva is poisonous, “somewhat 
like the venom of the cobra.” 

The tiny animal relies on chemical war- 
fare to subdue the insects and worms 
which it eats. However, the poison dose is 
not enough to endanger a human: Walker 
has had his hand nipped many times, but 
only once was it as bad as a spider bite. 
“We are now so well acquainted,” he says, 
“that biting is merely a perfunctory for- 
mality. The shrew will stand on my hand 
and eat food that I give her.” 

To keep the shrews from getting too 
sluggish on their diet of worms, insects, 
meat, cottage cheese, sunflower seed, and 
hard-boiled egg, Walker has set up a gym- 
nasium for their exercise. He put up a cou- 
ple of inclined wheels. The shrews run on 
them by the hour, so fast that their feet 
become a blur and their bodies seem to be 
suspended in air above the wheel. 

Greatest of Ease: The flying squir- 
rels do not actually fly. They glide. Flaps 
of skin from forearms to hind legs give 
them sustaining ability, but they have to 
leap from a high point to become air-borne 
in the first place. Walker has become fairly 
expert at photographing the squirrels in 
mid-air. He is one of the first zoologists to 
use electronic flashes of one five-thou- 
sandth of a second duration. 

Since he was a child on a fruit farm in 
Indiana, the zoologist has collected every 
kind of animal, bug, and bird. He learned 
taxidermy in high school, and put himself 
through the University of Wyoming doing 
biological work. Thereafter he patrolled 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska for the gov- 
ernment and acted as a fur warden. But 
research was more to his liking. In 1930 he 
was appointed assistant director of the 
Washington zoo and he has been there 
ever since, blissfully surrounded by the 
wild life that he finds not so very wild. 


Cutting Some Ice 


Although it may not make any differ- 
ence to Barbara Ann Scott and Dick But- 
ton, a British scientist last week proposed 
a new theory of how a skate makes its 
grooved figure on the ice. The general idea 
has been that the ice melts under the 
blade. But A. E. Bell of Clifton College, 
Bristol, reported in the journal Nature 
that the moving skate generates only 
enough calories by its friction to make a 
lubricating water film two-thousandths of 
an inch thick. The visible track left by 
the skate is made by plastic deformation of 
the solid ice under the blade edge, where 
the skater’s weight is concentrated to a 
pressure of about 1,000 pounds to the 
square inch. 
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“Now we can relax— 


the Dictaphone Twins 
have arrived !" 





pleasant surprises. 


Three radio-like dials regulate volume. tone 
and speed. A muting switch hushes all dis- 
tracting machine sounds. The voice comes 
through with perfect, echo-like clarity! 

There’s new-found comfort, too, in the 
feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 
Electronic Transcriber is just what any secre- 
tary needs for ease, speed and comfort. 





DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipmens bearing said trade-mark. 





Her twin talks ! 


Her new Electronic Transcriber is full of 


His tuin listens! 


He never knew dictating could be so easy— 
so effortless. His Dictaphone Electronic Dic- 
tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 
to record at the press of a button. 

Every word—even a whisper—is caught 
and held by the magie of electronics. Ideas, 
memos, reports, correspondence—all dictated 
in record time with record ease. It’s said— 
and done! 


What every office needs— 
the Dictaphone Twins 


Or just mail the coupon below. 


Se ee 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department D-4 
















For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 





I 120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
I O Please send me descriptive literature. 

| © Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 
ln 

| Cc as T 

| Address 

| City State. 
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WHEN THIS DOOR OPENS... 


Stance WERSELF 


BIDS YOU WELCOME! 


It is like stepping out of one way of living and into 
another ... the very act of boarding your 

Air France Comet! France herself stands in the 
doorway ... makes you welcome . . . serves you her 
fine, palate-tempting foods, her vintage wines, 
champagnes... kindles in you the spark of adventure, 
the joy that only a long-planned French vacation holds 
in store. Instantly you feel you are in France... as 


indeed you are . . . with Paris itself only hours away! 






When you go...G0 


AIR 
FRANCE 


29 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING | 


Daily flights from New York . . 
Service from Boston commencing April 14. Apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or French National Airline, Dept. N, 
683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22; 415 Boylston St., Boston 16; 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3; 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14. 


. “Golden Comet'’ extra fare all-sleeper flight every Friday. 
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RADIO 


Town Meeting Milestone 


One noontime in 1935 George V. Denny 
Jr. sat down to luncheon at the Hotel As- 
tor in New York with Mrs. Richard C. 
Patterson Jr. As associate director of 
Town Hall, ‘Inc., which had started in 
1894 as a suffragettes’ movement, Denny 
felt there should be a radio program em- 
bodying the free argument of the New 
England town meeting. 

Mrs. Patterson, wife of an NBC vice 
president, listened intently. Shortly after- 
ward, on May 30, the Blue network broad- 
‘ast the first of six experimental programs 
called America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. Ex-actor Denny was the moderator. 

The experiments, wobbly though they 
were, succeeded. Though not the first radio 
discussion program, Town Meeting (ABC, 
Tuesday, 8:30-9:30 p.m., EST) was. to 
become the most effective in terms of both 
listeners and importance. Under Denny, 
who was named Town Hall president in 
1937, local and junior Town Meetings 
started up across the country and similar 
radio programs burgeoned around the 
world. 

Return Engagement: Last’ week 
Town Meeting had its 500th broadcast. 
The topic was the same as that on the 
first program: “Which Way América— 
Fascism, Communism, Socialism, or De- 
mocracy?” On hand were two of the orig- 
inal speakers, Raymond Moley of News- 
WEEK (Perspective. March 22), speaking 
for democracy, and Norman Thomas, for 
Socialism. 

But Lawrence Dennis and A. J. Muste, 
who in 1985 had stood up for Fascism and 
Communism, were not reinvited. Dennis 
is still advocating a pro-Fascist order as 
a world cure-all, and Muste, an officer of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, is a paci- 
fist. In 1948 Denny would not give a voice 
to an avowed Fascist or Communist. In- 
stead, he turned over the floor to L. M. 
Birkhead and Martin Ebon to warn of the 
dangers of the totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment. As the world had changed since 
1935, so had Town Meeting. 

Attuned: From 1935 to 1937, the first 
two years of regular broadcasts, Town 
Meeting did not touch on war. A hand- 
ful of broadcasts discussed the mainte- 
nance of peace, but the popular topic was 
economic recovery. Peace became more 
talked of in the next year, but not until 
Feb. 2, 1939, did the program specifically 
broach the subject of war. 

By 1940 the term “war” had complete- 
ly obscured the word “peace.” And from 
Dec. 7, 1941, until Aug. 14, 1945, the 
series moved with American thought 
through all-out war, to the consequences 
of victory, to a world peace organization, 
and to a world without actual peace. 
Meanwhile, discussions of the nation’s 
economy played a return engagement. 

By last week Town Meeting was set for 
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another 500 broadcasts. A kind of radio 
which has never drawn permanent na- 
tional sponsors, it is now on a cooperative 
basis with 73 sponsors on 251 stations. 
And as usual its 501st broadcast kept up 
with the headlines. The subject: “Should 
the President’s Civil Rights Program Be 
Adopted?” 


Pacifie Petrillo 


In New York last week Frank Mullen, 
executive vice president of NBC, handed a 
golden trumpet to James Caesar Petrillo, 
the ex-horn blower who became president 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Lifting it to his lips, the pudgy labor boss 
tootled a few notes which, sour though 
they were, made the sweetest music the 
radio industry had heard in more than 
three years. The horseplay accompanied 





International 


Petrillo: The horn blew peace notes 


the contract signing of complete peace 
between the musicians and AM-FM radio 
and television. 

It was a new Petrillo blowing a soft 
horn. For almost the first time in his 
eight years as AFM president, the czar 
had yielded on all points. His demands 
for wage and staff increases were refused. 
“They [the networks] simply said they 
couldn’t give us more men and money,” 
Petrillo explained with exceptional mild- 
ness, “and I took them at their word.” 
Television, which has not been allowed a 
note of live music, was opened to all it 
wanted. 

Though wage scales still remained to be 
set, CBS on Saturday televised Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
from 5 to 6, and 30 minutes later NBC 
screened its Symphony Orchestra, an ex- 
periment that had Conductor Arturo Tos- 
canini as excited as a child with a new 
toy. Everywhere plans were being set to 
televise other radio shows and to insert 
live music into straight video shows. 

All that remained last week to put 
Petrillo at general peace was the lifting of 
his “never again” ban on making records. 
The talk along Broadway was that it 
might come in early summer. 
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PM: Question Mark 


For PM, Marshall Field’s New York 
tabloid, this was the week of life or death. 
Last week, Clinton D. McKinnon, former 
publisher of The San Diego Journal, 
backed out as buyer when he and the 
Newspaper Guild of New York couldn't 
agree on drastic revisions of the Guild’s 
contract (Newsweek. March 22). Mce- 
Kinnon went back to San Diego to run for 
Congress on the Democratic ticket and 
Field’s representative dickered with other 
prospective buyers. But Field had _ not 
changed his mind about getting out by 
March 26. If there was no sale by then. 
PM would become nothing but a memory. 


Typo Formula 


For weeks. New York’s big dailies have 
been shaping up for a duplication of the 
Chicago publishers’ showdown with the In- 
ternational Typographical Union (AFL). 
In New York, as in Chicago, the ITU, 
which speaks for the men who set the type 
for newspapers, was insisting on the bul- 
letin board (“no contract”) agreement for 
which printers still walk the picket lines 
in Chicago. The formula’s chief aim: to 
preserve the ITU’s historic closed shop in 
the face of the Taft-Hartley 
law’s veto of closed-shop con 
tracts. 

Against D Day—March 31. 
when the ITU-newspaper con- TI 
tracts expire—the New York 
dailies have filled whole floors 
with Vari-type machines, hired 
typists, and trained them (often 
behind locked doors) to by-pass 
the type-setting process as the 
Chicago newspapers have done 

Wages and hours were the 
least part of the dispute, if any 
issue at all. But to the ITU, any 
agreement failing to sustain 
closed-shop conditions menaced 
gains fought for over the past 
100 years. The publishers were 
equally determined to agree to 
nothing which might be con 


strued as. skirting the Taft 
Hartley law. 
In Chicago, the _ printer: 


reached an agreement with the 


commercial printing shops — 
those that produce books. 


pamphlets. brochures, posters. 
-alendars, magazines, and so on 
—mostly via the bulletin-board 
agreement. In New York, where 
the commercial shops are even 
a bigger factor, it looked as if 
they would line up alongside the 
newspapers. 

Agreement: But last week 
a break came. The commercial 
shops and the typos agreed upon 
a formula which would produce 
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a contract allaying at once the ITU’s 
fears for union security and the employers’ 
fears of undercutting the law. As a substi- 
tute for the closed-shop provision, the 
formula provided for hirmg of journeymen 
printers with a “high degree of skill,” this 
to be determined in one of three ways: 
(1) completing apprenticeship under terms 
of a joint union-management program: 
(2) holding a union card, or (3) qualify- 
ing for a certificate of competency from 
the School for Printers Apprentices, op- 
erated by the New York City Board of 
Education in cooperation with the printers’ 
union and the commercial print shops. 

In addition, the formula would preserve 
the union’s so-called struck-work clause, 
which has been challenged under the Taft- 
Hartley law’s provisions against second- 
ary boycotts. The formula would limit 
composing-room work to that obtained on 
a “normal-account basis.” Example: The 
New York commercial shops would not (as 
Chicago job shops have done) set any 
more newspaper ads than in the past, if 
the dailies were struck. 

The job shops and typos still were at 
odds on wages and hours. One big hitch 
was the longer work week (40 hours 
instead of 3614) decreed March 11) by 
employers after negotiations for a new 
contract had deadlocked. On Monday this 
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Easy Editing: In Guam, American bastion in the 
Pacific, Tom Richards, boss of The Guam Con- 
structionaire, holds court with his two guard-re- 
porters, secretary, and pineapple-juice refresher. 


CONSTRUCTIONAIRE 


week, the printers refused to work the 
new week at straight time and tied up 
247 shops. : 

But the closed-shop peace formula still 
looked like the way out of a fight nobody 
in New York’s newspaper industry wanted 
One quick result was a resumption o 
talks between the [TU-New York’s Big 
Six—and publishers. Woodruff Randolph 
ITU president, whose no-contract policy 
is the big issue in Chicago, said: “The 
[job shop formula] results promise to meet 
our needs so far as possible considering 
hazards of the Taft-Hartley law.” 


Tuck and Nip 


In Richmond, Va., last week, the city - 
two dailies were singled out for investiga 
tion by the state under a last-minute bil! 
slipped through the state assembly. The 
News Leader’s and Times Dispatch’s of 
fense: They had vigorously fought (1) the 
Tuck bill by which Virginia Democrats 
sought to keep President Truman’s name 
off the ballot and (2) a $300 bonus the 
legislators voted themselves. 

There were doubts about the legality ol 
the inquiry, and to The News Leader the 
whole thing was absurd, but ominous 
enough to challenge. The paper added 
wryly: “The one humiliation is that it 
should be necessary to do so. 
of all places, in the city where 
George Mason’s Bill of Rights 
was adopted.” 


Headliners of 1947 


One day fifteen vears ago the 
city editor of The Memphis 
Press-Scimitar spotted reporter 
Eldon Roark slumped in_ his 
chair, taking it easy after a hard 
morning of rewrite and general 
assignment. “If you haven't 
anything else to do,” the bos 
snapped, “suppose you go ou! 
and take a stroll. See what vou 
can see.” (“You know how city 
editors are,” Roark now ex 
plains. “Can’t stand to see a 
man rest. It nearly kills them.”’) 

Roark took a two-hour walk 
in downtown Memphis. talked 
to some people he met, looked 
at show windows, spotted some 
funny signs, and came back and 
wrote about them. Ed Meeman. 
editor of The Press-Scimitar. 
liked the stuff and ordered: “Let 
Roark take more strolls.” 

Roark has _ been © strolling 
about Memphis ever since, writ- 
ing about doctors, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, clerks, shop — girls, 
piven waitresses, housewives, inven- 
tors, cranks, birds, dogs and 
cats, hoboes (of whom he knows 
countless numbers), and, ocea- 
sionally, celebrities. In the sum 
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Borg-Warner has been working hand in hand 


with Packard for 32 years! 


—— 
_—— 





1 ocan Many essential operating parts for this famous car are 


ft every -We ’s ow 
| Al most ; J” dy | produced by Borg-Warner to Packard’s own specifications, 
4 tits eVery ~. 
: bene}? {fs c a P / : fc of 
; IRs proc UCES \ “Design it better—make it better” is more than a slogan at 


Borg-Warner. It is a way of doing things. And it is one of the 
reasons why B-W is privileged to serve Packard—the car which 
inspires such loyalty that it confidently invites you to “‘ask the 
man who owns one.” 

All in all, Borg-Warner today supplies essential operating 
parts to 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles. 

In your own car, power transmission, timing, or cooling — 
or a number of these functions—is probably carried on by 
Borg-Warner equipment. 

B-W engineering skills and large-scale facilities are now 
working toward new advances. These will help to provide 
even greater efficiency and comfort in your “car of tomorrow.” 





19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South 

Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 

SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE 

PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS °* 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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takes teamplay smooth ag a HAVOLINE-Oiled Motor! 


Let Havoline take out the carbon and gummy sludge 
that foul up your motor! You'll get more power, more 
gas-miles, easier starts, longer battery life. Naturally 
your upkeep cost drops. Change zow — to the modern 
motor oil, at your nearby Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 

MOTOR Oil 
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Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae, Alan Young, Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 
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mertime Roark gets into his car and 
heads for the open road. He sends back 
human-interest-packed travel yarns that 
remind his readers of the late Ernie Pyle’s 
peacetime stuff. 

Last week, for a kind of column all too 
rare in American dailies, Roark won a 
National Headliner Club medal. The jury 
of news, radio, and newsreel men meeting 
at Atlantic City voted his “Strolling” the 
outstanding example of local feature col- 
umning. 

The Winners: Roark’s was one of 
twenty Headliner awards voted out: of 500 
entries in the annual competition spon- 





Roark strolls regardless of footing 


sored by the Press Club of Atlantic City. 
The others included: 

Pusiic Service—The Washington Post 
for its supplement on the Marshall plan. 
(Individual citations went to Eugene 
Meyer, Post chairman; and Herbert B. 
Elliston, Edward T. Folliard, Ferdinand 
Kuhn Jr., John W. Ball, J. A. Livingston, 
and Robert C. Albright, all contributors 
to the sixteen-page supplement.) 

OutstTaANDING Domestic News Report- 
iNG—Papers of 100,000 circulation or over: 
Gordon Pates and Alfred Kay of The San 
Francisco Chronicle for their series on race 
and labor problems in their area; 50,000 
to 100,000 circulation: Jack Vincent of 
The Dayton (Ohio) Herald for his scoop- 
interview with Mildred Lamarre, wife of 
the man whose testimony subsequently 
convicted Bennett E. Meyers, ex-Army Air 
Force procurement officer, of perjury 
(Newsweek, March 22) ; 25,000 to 50,000: 
Reg Abbott of The Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader for an exposé of substand- 
ard jail conditions; 10,000 to 25,000: Dan- 
iel Francis Clancy of The Springfield (Ohio) 
Sun for his series on Ohio towns; under 
10,000: A. Vernon Davis of The Hagers- 
town (Md.) Morning Herald for an ex- 
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posé of fire hazards that resulted in a new 
safety code. 

OvutsTANDING SYNDICATED COLUMNIST— 
Tom Stokes of Washington, national-af- 
fairs columnist for United Feature Syn- 
dicate, Inc. 

OvuTSTANDING Foreign REPoRTING— 
Daniel DeLuce of the Associated Press 
for his series on the Balkans and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

OvuTSTANDING Sports Writinc—Vince 
Johnson of The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

Cartoonrnc—Tom Little of The Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 

PuorocrarpHy—Outstanding news pic- 
ture: Paul Calvert of The Los Angeles 
Times, for “Beach Tragedy,” showing a 
grief-stricken mother turning away from 
the body of her drowned daughter (Nrws- 
WEEK, Aug. 11, 1947). Feature picture: 
Bob Gilman of The New York Daily Mir- 
ror, for “Last Mile.” a picture of a con- 
demned collie resisting efforts to put him 
in a dog-pound “death cell.” Sports: Eddy 
Jerry of Acme for his picture of Brook- 
lyn Dodger Al Gionfriddo robbing the 
New York Yankees’ Joe DiMaggio of a 
home run in the last World Series. 

Rapio—Edward R. Murrow of CBS for 
his on-the-spot coverage of Princess Eliza- 
beth’s marriage to the Duke of Edinburgh; 
Morgan Beatty of NBC for his reporting 
of the Texas City disaster: Al Warner of 
MBS for coverage of Congressional hear- 
ings in Washington. 

NewsreeL—Universal Newsreel’s 
erage of the Texas City disaster. 

For the first time the Headliners voted 
an award for television. It went to The 
Philadelphia Inquirer for pioneering in 
telecasts and for excellence of its now daily 
fifteen-minute telecast of local news 
(WFIL-TV). As an example of outstand- 
ing picture-story technique for newspa- 
pers, the Associated Press’s weekly “Pic- 
ture Show” page also won a medal. 
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Register Score 


As twin bibles of Iowa’s farm families, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
(morning and evening) boast a combined 
circulation of 364,416 daily, about twice 
the size of Des Moines itself. The Cowles- 
owned newspapers got this by covering 
the state with a force of 300 correspond- 
ents, rushing rural editions to far points 
via truck, train, and plane, and heavy use 
of the post office. No other dailies can 
match The Register and Tribune’s mail 
circulation of 115,000. 

Last week The Sunday Register had 
something to brag about too, and it used 
up five columns to do so. It hit the 500,000 
mark in circulation, a feat akin to The 
New York Times’ recent topping of 
1,000,000 on Sunday. Indeed, The Register 
noted proudly, only nine other cities in 
the nation, all metropolitan areas much 
larger than Des Moines, could boast Sun- 
day papers with a half-million circulation. 














REZNOR 


Gas Fired Heate 


In spring, winter and fall, working comfort 
is automatically maintained with Reznor gas 
fired heaters. Reznor thermostatic control is 
your non-salary fireman ... you can forget 


expensive furnace firing with its family of 
operating and maintenance bothers. 

Reznor heaters circulate live, warm air in 
abundance. 


unt heaters 


wfred 
A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER13, PENNA. 


Gas Heaters Since 1888 
- NO STEAM LINES 





NO BOILERS 





NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 




















due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 











Get This 56 Page Catalog of 
MATERIALS 
a HANDLING 
UE 


Cut Your Mfg. Costs! _ 


20%-30% of the cost of manufac- 
tured products is handling materials. 
You can save thousands of dollars 
with L-S Fork Trucks, “JackLifs” 
Electric Trucks, “JackStacker” Tier- 
ing Trucks, Hydraulic and Mechan- 
ieal Handlift Trucks, Skids, Stackers, 
Racks, Cranes, General and Specific 
Hand Trucks. 


WRITE TODAY! 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS INC. 


ISO WALNUT STREET WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
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JOB! 


ENGINES 


for more jobs 


Continental Red Seal engines are 
doing their part to cut costs and build 
profits as the power source in more 
and more equipment. They are de- 
signed to start easily and run smoothly 
under the severe conditions often 
present in all-weather operation. Heat, 
cold, dust, chaff, and long periods of 
continuous operation are only a few of 
the handicaps they're engineered to 
surmount. In addition to lumbering 
and industrial applications, you'll find 
them in many leading makes of indus- 
trial and highway trucks, power shovels, 
compressors and other equipment. 


Red Seal engines are also available as 
power units for pumping, sawing, gen- 
erating current, hoisting, and other 
applications. Let us send you the name 
of the nearest Continental Red Seal 
engine dealer. He can not only supply 
you with the Red Seal engine built for 
your job, but as part of Continental 
Motors’ nation-wide service network, 
back you up with parts and repairs. 


(ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 















46 Years’ Specialized Experience 
Building Engines for Transportation, 
Industry, Aviation and the Farm 
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— TRANSITION — 


Engaged: Wuitetaw Rew, 34, Yale 
36, editor and vice president of The New 
York Herald Tribune since the death of 
his father, Ogden Reid, to Joan Branpon, 
18, Barnard College undergraduate and 
daughter of Mrs. Dorothy Brandon, Her- 
ald Tribune staff member: on March 22. 


Married: Mase, Wayne, 49, composer 
of “Ramona,” “Little Spanish Town,” “It 
Happened in Monterey,” and other popular 
songs, and Nick CAMPBELL, music pub- 
lisher; in Las Vegas, Nev., March 15. 


Ailing: Bric. Gen. TeLtrorp Tay or, 40, 
chief war-crimes prosecutor, with a 
wrenched back and small bone chip; suf- 
fered when he parachuted from a crippled 
C-47 over Berlin, March 18. His wife and 
six other passengers also bailed out, light- 
ening the plane enough for its two pilots to 
land it safely. “It seemed none of us 
wanted to jump,” Mrs. Taylor admitted. 
“Most of us had to be pushed a little.” 
P Sopue Tucker, 64, “last of the red-hot 
mamas,” with two broken toes; suffered 
when she slipped during an entertainment 
trip to the Veterans Administration hos- 
pital in Coral Gables. Fla.. March 20. 


Died: Murs. Chara DanroscH MANNEs, 
78, concert pianist and co-director with her 
conductor-husband, David Mannes, of the 
Mannes Music School in New York: of a 
heart ailment, in New York, March 16. A 
sister of Walter Damrosch, she did much 
to popularize good music in America. 
> Leo F. Forssrem, 56, Warner Brothers 
musical director since 1928, after he scored 
the first talkie, “The Jazz Singer”: of a 
heart attack, in Los Angeles, March 16. 
> Dr. Cuartes A. Exvsserca, 76, neuro- 
surgeon who discovered the “scent detec- 
tor” for locating a brain tumor by measur- 
ing its effect on the sense of smell; in Stam- 
ford, Conn., March 18. 

> Mrs. Maupt Hower Exniorr, 93, his- 
torical writer and civic leader; in Newport. 
R.1L., March 19. With her sister, the late 
Laura E. Richard, she won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1917 for their biography of their 
mother, Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

> Cor. G. Creicuton Wess, 94, lawyer, 
soldier, diplomat, and founder of the Inter- 
collegiate Amateur Athletic Association 
of America (IC4-A); in New York, March 
19. After donning knee breeches as Ameri- 
can representative at the coronation of 
Czar Nicholas IL in 1896, he gibed: “Why 
the devil should I have been embarrassed? 
My legs were all right.” 


Killed: Greorce H. Armirace, 61, Provi- 
dence toolmaker, together with his wife 
Ruth, their year-old daughter Kathleen, 
five other persons, and his prize chows: 
when his Vultee plane, en route to the St. 
Louis dog show, crashed into fog-shrouded 
Laurel Hill in Pennsylvania, March 20. 


Newsweek, March 29, 1948 
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...things you'll | want to know about your 





Based on Questionnaires of Recently Returned American Tourists 


Let us send you our most recent (free) booklet about travel con- 
ditions in France. Based on experiences of hundreds of recent 
returnees, it tells you what you want to know. For instance: 


sights: Museums, cathedrals, shrines— much as before. Buses, 
escorted tours, guides—all the facilities. 


resorts: Casinos, Spas, etc., gay and amusing. 





Service is normal. All await your coming. 


the ‘“‘season”’: France knows no season. You'll find: 
sports, pleasures—sights and trips all the year. 








railroads: Rebuilt like new. Much equipment 1947-built. 
Services normal and on-time schedules. 





air travel: Paris is the hub of Europe. Modern comfortable 
planes; fine cuisine and service. 





hotels: Service as you remember it—comfortable and 
considerate. Prices are moderate by U. S. standards. 





roads: Restored—straight—smooth. Liberty Road crosses 
Normandy from the beachheads to the Moselle. 




















prices: You get much more in France for your money today. 
The franc never before offered better value. 


® . . . 
Tourists’ dollars stimulate world trade, bring ems. wv 4 
ployment, bring needed funds to a country dependent j 
on her tourist trade—one of the largest in the world. 









Spring or summer, win- 
ter or fall—your friendly 
travel agent can help. 
Write us for booklets, 
(maps. Address Box HH. 


+ he MARY PARKER, Travel Editor 
git of “Mademoiselle”: “All 
9 % the things you love about 
France are there. And that 
includes, of course, the 
creature comforts—hotels, 
food, travel—in which 
France always excelled.” 
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NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 


FR EN CH Na TI ON AL To U RIS T OF F | CE A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


‘New York: 610 Fifth Ave. « Chicago: 307 N. Michigan Ave. + Los Angeles: 448 S. Hill St. * San Francisco: 411 Kohl Bldg. 


























ECONOMY: 
Effects of War Talk 


Something new had been added to the 
business outlook: the possibility of a 
major rearmament effort. In effect, Presi- 
dent Truman had asked the country to get 
ready for war. If Congress fell in with his 
recommendations, new government spend- 
ing would affect every business in_ the 
country. Even if Congress went only half 
way, the increased outlays would be major 
support for a tiring business boom. 

The aircraft industry saw hope that new 
military orders would put it back on a 
healthy mass-production basis. If Con- 
gress approved an increase in the armed 
forces, there would be new buying in food, 
textiles, and other supplies from boots to 
buttons. A major rearmament program 
would spread orders for tanks, artillery, 
and automotive equipment: scarce ma- 
terials would be scarcer yet. 

The commodity markets, usually sensi- 
tive to war scares, showed little reaction. 
But commodity prices were already high. 
There had been so many warnings of a 
possible crack in prices that a further 
advance seemed premature, in spite of 
war talk. Traders thought that it would 
probably be some time before a rearma- 
ment spending program would be ap- 
proved by Congress and get under way. 

But the stock market, which reflects a 
longer viewpoint, turned sharply upward. 
On Friday, trading exceeded a_ million 
shares for the first time in five weeks. 
Buying in the two-hour session on Satur- 
day was the greatest for any Saturday in 
over two years. In three days the Dow- 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
jumped nearly seven points to 173.12. 

Some said good news on tax-reduction 
prospects caused stocks to rise. But others 
thought they detected a basic shift in Wall 
Street’s outlook. Pessimistic stock traders 
had long since discounted a coming drop 
in business. But now a new prop seemed 
likely to keep the boom from falling too 
far. Military spending would mean new 
orders—and possibly more inflation. It de- 
pended on how much and how soon. 


POWER: 
California Shortage 


It was raining last week in sunny Cali- 
fornia, and even the Chamber of Com- 
merce prayed for more. But the rain was 
too little and too late; a power and water 
shortage gripped the northern and central 
portions of the state. 

In some sections there had been no rain 
for months. For the whole area, rainfall 
this winter had been one-third to one-half 
normal. Reservoirs were running dry. In 
the 16,300,000,000-gallon Almaden reser- 
voir near San Jose there was only a trickle: 
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the Salt Springs reservoir, which supplies 
water for three Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
power plants, held 5 per cent of its normal 
supply. 

To meet the crisis the California Public 
Utilities Commission last week appointed 
42-year-old Robert P. 
O’Brien, the commission’s chief engineer. 
O’Brien acted immediately: he ordered a 
20 per cent reduction in power use by all 
consumers, industrial and — residential. 
Water companies reduced pumping by 20 
per cent. Cities were browned out; all light- 
ing except that necessary for public health 
and safety was curtailed. By vote of the 
legislature, Californians moved all clocks 
ahead one hour to stretch daylight and 
save electricity. 

The lack of rain had doubly aggravated 
the shortage of power. To irrigate their 
dry land, farmers had been pumping water 
from wells and rivers; to run the pumps 
they were using 300,000 horsepower more 


a power czar 





we 


than normal. Their excess power load was 


equal to the combined demands of Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Fresno, Merced, San 
Jose, Berkeley, and the entire South Bay 
peninsula. 

Price of Drought: For lack of pas- 
ture, milk production was off 17 per cent 
and might go off as much as 35 per cent, 
dairy farmers said. Beef cattle and sheep 
were being slaughtered or moved to nearby 
states. With power for irrigation sharply 
reduced, farmers’ fruit and vegetable crops 
would be smaller. And the ice to ship them 
with—also dependent on power—would be 
less. 

The shortage had crippled industry, too. 
Bethlehem-Pacific Coast Steel in San Fran- 
cisco had laid off 2,200 men; Westinghouse, 
Ford, General Electric, and dozens of 
others had sent workers home. 

More power would be available soon 
from the Shasta Dam on the Sacramento, 
where three generators were nearing com- 





Salt Springs (Calif.) reservoir: Brimful, it supplies three power plants 





Now, emptied by drought, it spells browned-out cities, parched crops 
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23 Nationally Known Corporations - 
Have Bought = 
31089 Burroughs Calculators 


Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want 
their office people to have the best possible 
production tools. They test—compare—make 
careful time studies of all types of machines. 
When such companies buy —and keep on buying 
—a calculator, you can be sure that calculator 
has been proved faster and more efficient for 
the work! 


Maybe your work doesn’t call for a 
thousand or more calculators. Even 


if you need only one, you can still 
enjoy the same cost-saving advantages BURROUGHS 
that Burroughs Calculators give 
America’s largest corporations: Ask 
your Burroughs representative to CALCULATORS 
show you the calculator best suited to 


your particular problem. Burroughs EASIER TO LEARN 


Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS 


FASTER TO OPERATE 


THERE’S 


This new Burroughs—the 
calculator with the built-in 
memory—accumulates totals 
automatically .-. . gives you 
the results of individual com- 
putations and the net result 
or grand total without time- 
wasting rehandling of figures. 


BURROUGHS 
















































Gabardine Slacks 
$7795 
FLORIDA-FASHIONED EACH 


Now, you too can have Florida-fashioned 
... Florida-colored . . . gabardine slacks 
without paying expensive resorts prices. 

Styled and tailored to satisfy tastes of 
America’s most discriminating dressers, 
these fine wool gabardine slacks are of 
the most luxurious fabrics in fowr exclu- 
sive Florida colors . . . Tropic Sand, Sun 
Gold, Cocoanut Brown, and Gulfstream 
Blue. You’ll want all four colors, so mail 
your personal check or money order with 
the coupon below today ... Your satis- 
faction assured. 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ALL OVER AMERICA 


Tailored to the exacting specifications of the 
world’s most quality minded customers. 





RAY ALLEN INC., RA-2 
114 E. Las Olas Sivd., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Please send me____ gabardine slacks. Enclosed 
is my for $ 

(MONEY ORDER OR CHECK (AMOUNT) 
Waist 
size Inseam ____ Height 


Colors: Tropic Sand 0 Sun Gold O 
Cocoanut Brown 0 Gulfstream Blue O 


Name 





Address 





City State 















































Older folks 
say it’s 
common 
sense... 


ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, xo minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 
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pletion. But this would provide scanty re- 
lief. Pacific Gas & Electric, under fire for 
having opposed public power and water 
development, was spending $10,000,000 a 
month on expansion programs; but it 
could not create rain. 

In the high Sierras—whose melting 
snowcap provides the runoff water for 
summer months—the snow was only 5 or 6 
feet deep, far below normal. And it was 
light and powdery, with little water con- 
tent. Too sunny California would continue 
to pray for rain, and husband every drop. 


STEEL: 
A Quota Rejected 


For weeks the Commerce Department 
had been working on its proposed remedy 
for the steel shortage: a system of volun- 
tary allocation under government. super- 
vision. The allocation was to be as simple 
as possible. Four vital industries would be 
allocated their needs: other steel 
would scramble for what was left. 

But to many manufacturers the cure 
seemed worse than the disease. Last week 
the farm-equipment makers—one of the 
four industries given a preferred spot— 
turned down the offer. Formal allocation 
of steel, an advisory committee of farm- 
equipment executives told the Commerce 
Department, was not necessary and not 


users 


practical. They were getting along all 
right under informal quotas used by the 


stee!makers. 

The committee requested, however, that 
it be continued in existence subject to call. 
If other preferred industries (oil and gas. 
railroad equipment, and building mate- 
rials) got too much steel, the farm-equip- 
ment makers might be squeezed. 

The oil and gas industry was less re- 
tirmg. To continue its mammoth expan- 
sion program, it last week for 
15,500,000 tons of steel in the next eighteen 
months. Other steel users—who must get 
along on what is left—felt a sudden chill. 


asked 


FOOD: 
Margarine Loses Again 


When you buy colored margarine, you 
pay a Federal tax of 10 cents a pound. On 
the uncolored product you pay a tax of 
14 cent a pound. 

For 62 years these taxes have been on 
the Federal law books. They are not for 
revenue, but frankly punitive: to harass 
the people who make margarine (45 cents 
a pound) and protect the dairy farmer 
who makes butter (90 cents a pound) . 

The long fight over margarine taxes has 
become a holy war; the principles at stake 
have long since dwarfed dollar-and-cents 
considerations. To the margarine maker, 
the tax is a maddening inequity. To the 
dairy farmer, repeal is heresy. 

Last week the most vigorous repeal ef- 





fort yet launched foundered in the cross- 
currents of election-year politics. 

Nineteen different bills calling for repeal 
had been introduced in the House—ten of 
them filed by Republicans. The problem. 
as usual, was to get by the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

It was: heavily loaded with pro-dairy 
representatives led by Reid F. Murray of 
Wisconsin and August H. Andresen, both 
Republicans. Once a repeal bill hit the 
floor of the House, passage seemed sure. 
Since the law was passed in 1886, no bill 
had got that far. 

Pressure: People bombarded the com- 
mittee with letters, 80 per cent favoring 
repeal. Women’s groups, consumers, labor 
spokesmen, nutritionists, and biochemists 
from prominent universities called for can- 
celing the taxes. They argued that mar- 
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Andresen: It’s an election year 


garine was as nutritious as butter; the tax 
was unfair to soybean and_ cottonseed 
growers and to margarine makers; it was a 
burden on low-income groups which buy 
margarine. Besides, butter itself was arti- 
ficially colored eight months of the year. 
with no penalty. 

To these attacks Murray replied with 
irrefutable logic: “You can’t tell me mar- 
garine is as good as butter.” Charles W 
Holman, secretary of the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation and a 
veteran lobbyist, also sprang to the de- 
fense. His arguments: Butter is better, it 
comes from a cow: repeal will hurt the 
dairy industry, margarine shouldn’t be 
permitted to imitate butter through arti- 
ficial coloring. 

As the vote approached, the dairy lobby- 
ists sent out a call for help. Farmers re- 
sponded with letters, telegrams, and visits 
to their congressmen; they threatened re- 
prisal at the polls. Andresen buttonholed 
a few wavering Republican members of 
the committee with a clinching argument: 
This is an election year; the dairy centers 
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are Republican strongholds. Why take a 
chance on losing that support? 

Last Tuesday the committee voted 16 
to 10 to table the bill. The Republicans, 
15 strong, had lined up against it. 


It Wasn’t Butter 


In Canada the import, manufacture, 
and sale of margarine are prohibited by 
law. Among those urging repeal of the 
measure is R. D. Turner, a member of the 
Manitoba legislature. 

Last week Turner smuggled in a small 
quantity of margarine and threw a dinner 
for some fellow legislators at the St. Regis 
Hotel in Winnipeg. After the meal Turner 
announced that some had had_ butter, 
others margarine. Could they tell the 
difference? 

D. L. Campbell, Manitoba Minister of 
Agriculture: “A fine dinner except for 
the margarine.” 

Ronald Robertson, overseas veteran: 
“Awful stuff, the same as we got in Eng- 
Jand.” 

Both had been served butter. The three 
who had margarine—including a_ typical 
Manitoba farmer—swore it was butter. 


MANAGEMENT: 


G. W. Hill Jr. Resigns 


Until his death eighteen months ago, 
George Washington Hill ruled the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. with a hard hand. Last 
week his son, George W. Hill Jr., slipped 
—or was pushed—out of the company. 

The elder Hill was legendary as a zealot 
who devoted his life to promoting Ameri- 
can Tobacco. He spent more than $250,- 
000,000 advertising Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes alone. He wrote his own raspy radio 
slogans: “It’s toasted!” “Sold, American!” 
“~s/MrFT! ts/mMrrt!” “So round, so firm, 
so fully packed!” and apparently the slo- 
gans impressed more people than they 
annoyed. By 1946, Hill had jacked Ameri- 
can’s sales to a yearly gross of $500,000.- 
000 plus. 

In 1936, Hill Jr. (then 26 years old. 
five years out of Yale) became a director 
of the company and its vice president in 
charge of advertising. Gossipers said that 
father was grooming son to take over. But 
when the elder Hill died, Vincent Riggio, 
sales vice president, and Paul Hahn, a 
former lawyer, were also candidates to 
succeed him. The board of directors chose 
Riggio. 

Last week young Hill resigned as vice 
president and director. His main reason: 
disagreement over advertising policies. 
He charged that the other executives had 
overruled him and departed from long- 
tested principles established by “my father, 
myself, and the advertising agency [Foote, 
Cone & Belding]”. 

As a result of this interference, he said, 
American Tobacco had lost ground to its 
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<—__ The right forearm of the Statue of Liberty arrived 
first in this country in 1876 for display in the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 





It was then removed to Madison Square Park on Fifth Avenue in 
New York (extreme right in picture). It remained there until 1884 
while funds were raised for the base of the Statue. 


° 
Insui ing The arm was returned to France for completion of the entire 


Statue which subsequently arrived at Bedloe’s Island and was 
erected late in 1884. The raising of this symbol of liberty was 
considered quite an engineering feat in its day. At the present time 


the site is in need of restoration and a movement is under way to 
eMmoci acy raise funds for this worthwhile purpose. 





SINCE 1884, the Statue 
of Liberty has stood at 
the gateway to our 
country as a reminder 
and promise of freedom 
for all our people. 

It has become a symbol 
of democracy and 
personal dignity to men 
the world over who 
hope for freedom. 

The quiet determination 
of our 143 million 
countrymen to keep 
Liberty’s light burning 
brightly is the best 
insurance for our 
continuing democracy 
and progress in 

human relationships. 


«THE HOME 
Grsurance Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is the leading insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry. There is a competent Home representative 
in your community to serve your insurance needs. 
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We don’t have to strain that hard. Our 
3,000,000 families are drawn to Better 
Homes & Gardens solely because, cover 
to cover, ads and all, they find ideas 
and help for better living in a better 
home. 100% service screens out the 
amusement-seekers, screens in the fam- 
ilies with money enough for the things 
that make living better. Better look 
into BH&G! 


lomes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000,009 





AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
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w STEWART-WARNER 
Flectric FUEL PUMP 


i t 
Save your battery — peer oT 
ee eat Electric seer ti | 
js quickly installed, fits “4 ome aur? 
car. Feeds a steady, even age 
into your engine, just as 
switch on the ignition. 


* ' 
No more stalling in traffic, ns 
No more grinding your aarti a = 
after vapor lock has cause _ oe, 
gine to sputter and si con a 
ivi ileage ‘ 
too, giving more mi 
Replace your old, —,, . 
ump today! FREE illustrate 
‘et sent on request. Write now: 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1854 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Tilinois 


LIGHTER 


For a quick light with less 
refilling, buy ZIPPO FLUID. It 
never gums up the works. 

New bell spout flows just right 
for fast filling without spilling. 


demand ~~ “ iy 


ZIPPO —— 7) 
Flints. we /| 


~ (No mail orders) 
BY THE MAKERS OF 


ZLIPPO Windproof AGHTER 


BRADFORD, PA. 











SY RACY 













Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new-business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 


hotel 
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Easter Bonnet? Margaret Piper, 
stenographer at Westinghouse 
Electric’s Derry, Pa., plant, 
would have a hard time wear- 
ing this one. It’s really a power 
insulator and weighs 15 pounds. 


competitors. At the end of 1946, Lucky 
Strike production had touched an all-time 
high of 103.000.000.000 cigarettes, 13,500,- 
000,000 ahead of its nearest rival, Camels. 
Last year Luckies dropped to 102,000.- 
000.000 cigarettes, while Camels’ produc- 
tion had reached 100,500,000,000. 

Insiders, however, had noted no drastic 
changes in American’s advertising policies. 
Some called Hill “a nice young kid,” but 
doubted how much say he had had in pol- 
icy under his domineering father. They 
felt that another part of Hill’s statement 
gave a better clue to his position. “I have 
had progressively diminishing voice or in- 
fluence,” complained Hill, in executive de- 
cisions affecting operations. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Aviation: President Truman _ chose 
Joseph J. O'Connell Jr., 42-year-old Wash- 
ington lawyer and former general counsel 
for the Treasury, to head the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The CAB chairmanship 
has been vacant since Mr. Truman fired 
James M. Landis last December without 
explanation. 

Ban: In Washington, Federal Judge 
Ben Moore declared unconstitutional the 
ban imposed by the Taft-Hartley Act on 
political expenditures by labor unions. He 
dismissed an indictment won by Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark against Philip Mur- 
ray, CIO president, for violating the Act. 
Clark will appeal the decision to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Interest Rates: Beardsley (pay-as-you- 
go-tax) Ruml, chairman of R. H. Macy & 
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AND CHANGES THE FACE 
OF RURAL AMERICA 


Green pastures instead of scorched earth . . . crops 
whose vield is greater than ever before . . . citrus 
groves heavy with juicy fruit that couldn't wait for 
rain... how can a pipe make so much difference? 

It can, because it’s aluminum. Because it’s alumi- 
num, irrigation pipe can be part of a portable sprink- 
ling system. Light, easily moved, aluminum irriga- 
tion pipe delivers life-giving water wherever the 
farmer wants it, whenever he needs it. He couldn’t 
afford to have his entire property piped with per- 
manent, heavy-metal water lines. He can afford a 
system big enough to do part of it at a time, light 
enough to move easily, all over his land. 

Thus Alcoa Aluminum Pipe, finish-fabricated by 
the irrigation system supplier, is helping create a 
new industry, helping make America more pro- 
ductive. Think what this pipe—available in a 
wide range of sizes, alloys and wall thicknesses— 
might do for your industry. Light . . . corrosion- 
resistant... strong... easy to fabricate... 

The change from heavy metal to Aleoa Aluminum 
may make your product easier to handle, give it new 
long life, add unbeatable sales appeal. Consult near- 
est Alcoa sales office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
oF AmerIcA, 2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


THIS POLICY 
HELPS ALL AMERICA 
PRODUCE! 









FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 


So YEARS OF geRvick 


Alcoa makes just the pipe, for other _ ting others make the finished alumi- 
manufacturers to fabricate into com- num products—adds up to more busi- 
plete systems. That basic Alcoa __ ness enterprises, more jobs and more 
policy—making aluminum—and let- and better things of aluminum. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE-LOADING &mm VUUCE 
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WITH A HOLLYWOOD HERITAGE 


You drop in a magazine of low- 
cost 8mm film... and this new 
Filmo Auto-8 is loaded! A quick 
touch to set the Filmocoted lens, 
and you’re ready to shoot! 'Fak- 
ing clear, sharp movies in full 
natural color or in sparkling 
black-and-white is as simple as 
that... with Filmo Auto-8. 


But that isn’t all. Filmo Auto-8 
is amazingly versatile, too. For 
example: 


Want a big close-up of adistant 
scene? Rotate the Swifturn 2- 
lens turret to bring your tele- 
photo lens into place. 





Like to get into the picture 
yourself? Let the Selfoto lock 
keep your Filmo running. 


Would it help to see your golf 


stroke in slow motion? Filmo — 


Auto-8 has five speeds—can slow 
action to as little as one-fourth 
the normal rate. 


Whenever and however you 


FILMO 


use Filmo Auto-8, you’ll know 
your camera is doing its job 
100%. For it’s a proud product 
of the craftsmen who for 41 years 
have met Hollywood’s most ex- 
acting professional equipment 
needs. See Filmo Auto-8 at your 
dealer’s, or write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7132 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. 


AUTO -8 


Pitted) 
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Co., predicted many more years of low 
interest rates as a result of the Treasury’s 
determination to support the price of gov- 
ernment bonds. “The reasons for the sup- 
port program seem to me to be good long- 
term reasons,” Ruml told members of the 
Washington Board of Trade. “I would ex- 
pect support to be continued at or about 
par indefinitely.” 

Stores: In New York, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. gave architects a first look 
at twelve one-eighth-scale model stores. 
The front wall, entirely of glass, is de- 
signed to make a showcase out of the 
store. Then the company loaded the mod- 
els on trailers for the first leg of a three- 
year, 250,000-mile tour of 540 cities. 

Contract: Continental Airlines’ presi- 
dent, Robert F. Six, signed a union con- 
tract with his four weather forecasters giv- 
ing them $50 more a month. Unique pro- 
vision: if they fail to forecast nine storms 


out of ten, Six can fire them on the spot. 


Engine: Curtiss-Wright announced its 
engineers are testing a new airplane engine 
designed to recover some of the fuel energy 
lost in the exhaust gases (about 50 per 
cent is wasted). The exhaust gases from a 
regular piston-type engine are run through 
three lightweight gas turbines and the 
power is fed back to the main crankshaft. 
The engineers claim a fuel saving of 20 
per cent. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 
For Aching Backs: The Chas. A. 


Maish Co. of Cincinnati is making a 
“Sacro-Rest” mattress built around a 
wooden board. One side has a quilted felt 
pad, for firm, level support. The other side 
is a spring mattress. 

For Travelers: The Greyhound Corp. 
started road tests of a new 300-horsepower. 
twin-engine bus designed to carry 50 pas- 
sengers (on two levels) instead of 37. The 
air-conditioned bus has radio speakers 
built into the seat headrests, a drinking 
fountain, refrigerated cabinet, washroom, 
and toilet. 

For Gardeners: The Coburn Manu- 
facturing Co. of Whitewater, Wis., has de- 
veloped a hand gardening tool (with a 
small roller and attachments) that will 
mark rows, dig seed furrows, cover the 
seeds, and act as a cultivator. 

For Factories: To prevent workmen 
slipping on wet or oily steel surfaces. the 
Metallizing Engineering Co. of Long Island 
City, N.Y., has designed a hand welding 
tool that will deposit strips of rough metal 
on these surfaces. 

For Air Cargo: The Fairchild Aircraft 
Corp. got an Air Force contract for an air- 
plane with a detachable fuselage. The 
plane, after a 2,000-mile flight, will drop 
its 9-ton loaded body section by para- 
chute, then return to the rear areas for a 
new fuselage. 
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News from New Orleans... 


Recent Industrial Developments 
in the “International City” 





LATEST FIGURES INDICATE THAT 
LOUISIANA’S NATURAL GAS RE- 
SERVES are over 19 million million 
cubic feet, second in the nation. 
Industry has low-cost fuel, sure to 
be available in any weather. New 
Orleans is likewise near to limitless 
supplies of sulphur, salt, lignite, 
and wood and chemurgically val- 
uable rice, sugar cane, cotton, sweet 
potatoes. New industries make prof- 
itable use of these rich resources. 
Special opportunities still exist; 
see list below. 














U.S. ARMY MAKES NEW ORLEANS 
PERMANENT PORT OF EMBARKA- 
TION, utilizing 1,500,000 square 
feet of warehouse space, trackage 
and elevators alongside Mississippi 
River, boat pen and camp on Lake 
Pontchartrain. Decision results di- 
rectly from wartime record of “‘low- 
est rate cost per ton loading cargo, 
best turn around time” plus avail- 
ability of supplies and efficiency in 
reaching world ports. 





NEW TACA AND EASTERN AIR 
LINES HANGARS at “Moisant,” 
nation’s largest commercial airport, 
administered by non-political board. 
This is only city in U S. with three 
separate modern airports for three 
separate functions— commercial 
airlines, cargo operators, private 
flyers. Airlines join with steamship, 
barge, truck, and rail lines to give 
manufacturers unique, low-cost 
transportation. 











INDUSTRIAL ANALYSES SHOW IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THESE INDUSTRIES NOW: 


@ Women’s and children’s apparel 
®@ Paint and varnish 

® Plastics 

© Paper, glass, and rubber products 


Write for detailed surveys on these—or ask for specific facts relative to your business. 
Address Greater New Orleans, Inc. (a non-profit civic organization), New Orleans, La. 


Greater New Orleans < * 


xX Z 
GIVES YOUR PLANT THE THREE ESSENTIALS FOR PROFIT  Cresounces 
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REALLY GREAT FOR ’48 





MORE THAN 
A WATER COOLER 


MORE 7HAV 
A REFRIGERATOR 


HERE IT IS... superbly styled, 
and with its triple functions 
expertly engineered by Sunroc. 
Generous ice-cube compartment; 
ample refrigerated storage-space; 
an unfailing source of properly 
chilled drinking water. 

Sunroc leadership was never 
more apparent than in this strik- 
ingly modern, supremely efficient 
and convenient combination cooler 
... an auxiliary reirigerator for the 
home and a real necessity in the 
office. Write Dept.NW-3 for full 
information. 





WATER COOLERS 
“ee GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


: 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD. .. a cool drink of water” 
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Steel as a Scapegoat 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Ht February increase in steel prices 
Pi badly timed and ineptly han- 
dled. But the most disturbing: result 
was the nature and violence of the po- 
litical reaction. 

What had happened? A price rise of 
about 10 per cent had been put into 
effect on less than 10 per cent of the 
total output. The result: was 
an average composite in- 
crease in steel prices of 
about 1 per cent. Yet this 
increase touched off a del- 
uge of denunciations and 
investigations. 

The report of the De- 
partment of Commerce to 
the President helps to_ set 
the matter in its true per- 
spective. The composite in- 
dex of quoted prices for finished steel, 
it points out, has risen about +0 per 
cent above the level of 1989. As com- 
pared with this, average hourly earn- 
ings of steelworkers in the same period 
increased 80 per cent. The cost of the 
steel scrap that the companies must 
buy increased 150 per cent. The cost 
of coking coal went up 136 per cent. 
Where the wholesale price of steel mill 
products had risen in February by 48 
per cent above the level of 1939, all 
commodities at wholesale had risen 
108 per cent. Farm = products alone, 
even after their break from January, 
had risen 179 per cent. 


of return on stockholders’ imvest- 
ment in leading steel companies de- 
clined in 1947 from that of 1929 while 
that of all manufacturing corporations 
increased. “The rate of return on sales 
for the primary iron and _ steel pro- 
ducers was lower in 1947 than in the 
20s generally and was only one-half of 
the 1929 ratio. It was also somewhat 
below the vears 1937, 1940, and 1941.” 
Moreover: “The retained earnings of 
the steel producers have been below 
the amount necessary to cover their 
net plant and equipment expenditures.” 

The Council of Economic Advisers, 
on the other hand, seems determined 
to make the steel industry a scapegoat. 
As a result its report is full of incon- 
sistencies and non sequiturs. It admits 
the industry’s “moderation in price 
making,” but blames it for adding to 
“inflationary pressures.” It admits that 


report points out that the rate 





“our rate of economic growth will suf- 
fer if the steel industry does not find 
it possible or profitable to improve and 
expand with the rest of the economy.” 
But the effort to modernize and ex- 
pand the steel industry, it fears, would 
increase inflation: therefore. one gath- 
ers, the industry shouldn’t modernize 
or expand now and shouldn’t 
be allowed to earn enough 
now to modernize and ex- 
pand later. 

“Tt is futile.” the council 
continues, “for the steel in- 
dustry to issue a call for 
restraint in the matter of 
wage negotiations at the 
same time that it is. itself 
raising prices.” This seems 
a tip-off to the steel unions 
that the council would regard them as 
justified in asking for a further wage 
increase, particularly as it neglects to 
reiterate that even when we include 
the recent 144 per cent steel price rise. 
steel wages have already risen since 
1939 twice as much as steel prices. 

The political reaction to the steel 
price rise represents, with a few honor- 
able exceptions, the triumph of dema- 
gogy over objective analysis. Though 
wages and wheat have risen far more 
than steel, politicians still talk up 
wages and wheat while denouncing the 
steel industry for an awkward effort to 
catch up. Higher wages and_ higher 
farm income are treated as virtuous 
and welcome, but higher profits as a 
disaster and a sin. There is little recog- 
nition of the function of profits both as 
an incentive to production and a source 
of capital expansion. Industrial prices 
are discussed as if businessmen fixed 
them arbitrarily, depending upon how 
much they felt like restraining their 
greed. Inflation is blamed on private 
industry. The report of the Economic 
Advisers does not even mention the 
basic cause of inflation, which is the 
tripling of the money supply since the 
outbreak of war and the government’s 
continued cheap-money policy. 


He council distrusts the free market. 

It wants a return of price control— 
on the assumption, no doubt, that if 
the economic system were put com- 
pletely in the hands of the bureaucrats 
everything would be as perfect here as 
it is in England. 
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Washington’s inauguration on the balcony of Federal Hall at 
Broad and Wall Streets, New York, as depicted in Ezra Winter's 
mural painting. A movement is afoot to preserve as a museum the 
historic Sub Treasury building which has stood on the site since 1842. 
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Personal and commercial security require own broker to learn about the protection 
foresight. the Great American Group of Insurance 
Safeguard yourself against loss with carefully Companies affords you. 
planned insurance protection. Call one of Great American offers practically every form 
Great American’s 16,000 local agents or your of insurance except life. 








GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 
Great American American Alliance American National Great American Indemnity 


County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine Massachusetts Fire & Marine Rochester American 
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. Market Research Helps Chart Course for Business 





Consumers may feel that they have 
taken a beating in recent years. But they 
also ought to know that they have more 
than ever to do with deciding on the 
shape and quality of the products they 
buy. This is being done through market 
research on an ever-expanding scale, as 
described in this special report by Harold 
Isaacs, Newsweek Special Projects editor. 


A manufacturer recently ordered a sur- 
vey on the public’s preferences in toilet 
tissue. An advertising man was skeptical: 
he did not believe people would talk freely 
about their bathroom habits. He was in- 
vited to go along with an interviewer to 
find out for himself. He found out so 
much in half a day’s interviewing that he 
fled the scene and did not stop until he 
was safely back at his own desk hundreds 
of miles away. 
to talk about themselves, 


People love 


Getting the Lowdown: Doorbells are 
being rung every day to find out which 
products people are buying or to discover 
such things as why men go hatless, what 
people do in their leisure time, who eats 
candy bars, or whether buyers are follow- 
ing the instructions that come with a cer- 
tain laxative. These surveys may cost any- 
where from $500 to $100,000, depending 
on their scope and depth and thorough- 
ness. They may involve direct questioning 
of anywhere from 500 to 5,000 people each 
time. Just how many such interviews are 
taking place each week, nobody knows. 
But the odds are getting better all the 
time that when the doorbell rings, a well- 
trained young lady will be standing there 
to say: “We are making a survey 

This technique is being used for every- 
thing from getting the public to choose its 
favorite linoleum patterns to finding out 
why people are prejudiced against some 
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INTERESTING AGE.--* 
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As “Mr. Average” 


intimately or otherwise. As the Kinsey 
report on sex behavior showed, they will 
talk a lot. For the Gallup and Roper 
opinion polls they have held forth on 
everything from religion to Presidential 
candidates. In the commercial field they 
have talked about their tastes in food, 
automobiles, movies, radio programs, re- 
frigerators, silk stockings, and a hundred 
other products. This cheerful garrulous- 
ness, tapped by scientific methods of cross- 
section sampling, has been built up in the 
last 25 years into a spectacularly growing 
business—market research. 
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Andy Gump kids new methods of influencing consumers 


big corporation. It is aimed not only at 
the public but at special groups, like deal- 
ers, engineers, salesmen, purchasing agents, 
teachers, and doctors. It is employed to 
lay out sales territories, choose sales out- 


lets, shape advertising, improve public 
relations, and guide labor policies. 
One of the biggest automobile com- 


panies went to the public by this means 
to get ideas for designing its new models. 
New products are tested before being put 
on the market by dropping them in a 
cross-section of American homes and find- 


ing out how the folks liked them. Com- 


panies find out whether buyers prefer jars 
or cartons, square boxes or flat boxes, 
cotton or paper flour bags. They check on 
the impact of their advertising. Best of all, 
county by county across the country, they 
ean actually compare the sales and per- 
formance of competitive brands. 

In its simpler days, market research was 
simple nose counting. Now it attempts to 
be more subtle. more searching, and_ is 
naturally more complicated. It was one 
thing to determine how many people were 
using different brands of soap. It is quite 
another to find out why they differ. 

To get, for example, at the inner moti- 
vations of the automobile buyer 
will try to find out 
vidual is moved by 
by comfort, by speed. or simply by the 
desire to keep up with the Joneses. In 
another case, to find out how to keep 
teen-agers interested in his product as 
they grow up, a food manufacturer ordered 
a complete study of the psychology, habits, 
mores, and budding ideas of the nation’s 
adolescents. 

Muam’s the Word: This kind of in- 
formation is hard to get at and no one 
really knows how successful the surveys 
are because the results are rarely pub- 
lished. The details are locked up in private 
files, classified as trade secrets, and trying 
to pry them out is like trying to get the 
Army to publish details of its supersonic 
aireraft. 

One result is that all this activity bowls 
along unchecked by any ethical or scien- 
tific standards applicable to all. A’ great 
deal of meticulous work is done. There is 
also a lot of quackery. The old saw ap- 
plies: Statistics can be made to prove 
almost anvbody’s point. There is a lot 
of room for unscrupulousness or incompe- 
tence both in gathering this kind of data 
and in analyzing what it means once it’s in. 

No one actually knows how much mar- 
ket research is going on. 
last year showed tha 


. a survey 
whether the indi- 
swanky appearance, 


One study made 
38 per cent of nearly 
1.800 companies queried were carrying on 
market-research activities of some kind. 
Most of the big advertising agencies have 
large research operations of their own. 
Finally, there are the independent organi- 
zations, about a dozen of them operating 
on a national scale and hundreds of other 
regional and local outfits mushrooming 
across the country. Guesses on the dollar 
volume of this research activity run up 
to $30,000,000. 

Radio and Movies: Radio listening 
is one of the most exhaustively researched 
facts in American life and is getting more 
so all the time. C. E. Hooper, creator of 
the well-known Hooperatings, makes 10,- 
500,000 telephone calls a year in 386 cities 
to find out what people are listening to 
what programs, and his ratings are still 
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... spectacular Growth Highlights Need for Standards 





the bible of the industry, passionately 
watched by networks, sponsors, and radio 
talent. 

But other, more mechanical methods of 
sampling are on their way in. The A. C. 
Nielson Co. of Chicago has Audimeters 
attached to radios in 1,150 homes. It col- 
lects the tape once a month to get the 
record and then sends interviewers back 
to peek into the cupboards to see if the 
advertisers are getting results. The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System is perfecting 
its Instantaneous Audience Measurement 
Service, a device for recording automati- 
cally how many radios are tuned to a 
given station at a given time. 

To measure audience reactions to pro- 
erams, there are gadgets tried out on 
sample audiences assembled in a studio. 
On one, a dial wired to an electronic brain, 
the listener consciously registers his likes 
and dislikes as he listens; the results are 
instantly averaged and come up on a 
chart as a “profile” of listener reaction. 
There is another device, the psycho-gal- 
vanometer, which claims to measure re- 
action by the sweat in the listener’s palm. 

Still another form of qualitative re- 
search has been initiated by George Gal- 
lup. the most indefatigable of all the 
pollsters. Gallup has devised an “EQ” or 
enthusiasm quotient by which he meas- 
ures popular feeling about radio talent. 
His surveys show which stars have the 
biggest pull, which are on their way up. 
and which on the way down. Gallup 
measures the degree of penetration of 
radio commercials and has turned up the 
terrifying fact that commercial jingles are 
more successful and more popular than 
any other type of radio advertising. 

Gallup has also pioneered in pretesting 
movie ideas. His interviewers find out from 
a cross-section of moviegoers what they 
think of a prospective screen story and 
what stars they would like to see in the 
cast. He pretests the drawing power of 
titles and measures the probable box- 
office gross of upcoming releases. His 
studies show that Bing Crosby and Ingrid 
Bergman have the highest “marquee rat- 
ings” in the business. 

Roper Dissents: This type of re- 
search recently drew fire from Elmo 
Roper, who besides his opinion polling is 
one of the larger operators in the com- 
mercial market-research field. Roper said 
that this research would tend to force 
popular entertainment into the mold of a 
common denominator of taste and thereby 
stifle independent creative output both in 
movies and radio, as well as in the writing 
of advertising copy, which Gallup also 
proposes to pretest. 

To this Gallup retorts that his good 
friend Roper is not one statistical digit 
less than 100 per cent wrong. “On the 
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contrary, pretesting is a way of giving a 
chance to the most extreme new ideas 
without losing your shirt on them,” he 
insists, and cites his showcase example of 
the Oscar-winning film, “The Best Years 
of Our Lives.” This film was researched 
by Gallup from the time the MacKinlay 
Kantor story was bought by the Goldwyn 
studio until it went before the cameras. 
He helped decide the choice of title and 
vast. In Hollywood there had been skepti- 
cism before Gallup sat down to his com- 
puting machine. Then the picture was a 
smash hit and ran away with all the 
awards. 

Roper, one of the most successful and 
careful market researchers in the country, 
cocks a critical eye at his field in general. 
For one thing, he finds a tendency to 
think that market research can do every- 
thing that needs to be done to make a 
business successful. “I get at least twenty 
requests a year,” he says, “for surveys to 
get answers that ought to be obvious to 
any overpaid vice president who will sit 
down and concentrate for about fifteen 
minutes.” 

Pitfalls: There are many large unfilled 
gaps in the science and conduct of mar- 
ket research. It has proved its ability to 
provide businessmen with a mine of 
immensely useful information about them- 
selves, their competitors, and their mar- 
kets. But as a science, cross-section sam- 
pling is still in its infancy, and the subtler 
shadings of public reactions and public 





Audience Research, Inc. 


Mechanized research: Sample movie audience records its reactions 


thinking still largely evade its searching 
glance. Market research, properly applied, 
‘an. measure much of what is actually 
going on but it cannot take the place of 
business judgment. Its helpfulness de- 
pends on how it is used. 

Another problem is the danger of over- 
doing the job. The goose that lays the 
golden egg for market research is the 
public. The public has proved immensely 
cooperative. But with the multiplication 
of surveys, sample cross-sections have a 
way of beginning to tread on each other’s 
toes. The word “oversampling” has _al- 
ready begun to creep into the market- 
researcher’s vocabulary. It means that 
there are localities which have been gone 
over too often, thereby turning survey- 
conscious people into “experts” instead of 
“typical” consumers. 

Market researchers that work with per- 
manent panels of consumers have made it 
a practice to hand out premiums, usually 
in kind, as tokens of appreciation. Another 
company, which leaves a fat questionnaire 
that takes a lot of time to fill out, is also 
giving people gifts for their trouble. If 
this practice spreads, the public is going 
to lose its amateur standing and the sur- 
veys may lose much of their virgin purity. 

Many leaders in the field scoff at these 
dangers, but they all agree that it is high 
time the market-research business got to- 
gether with itself and decided on a set of 
standards of practice to ensure honesty 
and high scientific fidelity in their work. 
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Dip-Less: 


is the only 
dip-type writing set 
with the famous 


Esterbrook 
precision-made 
points...the right 
point for the way 
you write... 


WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
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FILL ONCE... WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
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CAN’T LEAK...CAN‘T FLOOD 
eesPUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


IN CASE OF 


DAMAGE ALL POINT 
STYLES ARE INSTANTLY RENEWABLE 
AT ANY PEN COUNTER. ASK YOUR 
STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 
Single sets $2.73 up 
Double sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Company. Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 
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AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
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Easter in Art 


The greatest news for Christianity this 
week is its oldest glory. Jesus Christ has re- 
deemed mankind on the cross and risen 
anew, as on the first Easter morning. 

Christians the world over flock to their 
churches to give tangible proof of their 
belief. And like past generations, not only 
do they draw strength from the invisible 
Saviour, but also from the visible tributes 
to His agony and death. Passion plays, 
massed services at dawn, mighty paintings, 
and rich church treasures quicken fervor 
and faith as the Christian world celebrates 
Christendom’s greatest feast. 

Conscious of the renewed religious in- 
terest during Lent and Holy Week, two 
major art galleries have gathered exhibits 
dealing principally with Christ’s passion. 
In New York, the Knoedler galleries were 
showing prints of the passion as depicted 
in the last five centuries. More people were 
asking to see the 60-piece collection than 
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any other Knoedler show in the past year. 

And in Hartford, Conn., the Wadsworth 
Atheneum has collected an even larger 
group of art objects centering on the life of 
Christ. Ranging from a seventh-century 
Byzantine bronze crucifix to the twentieth- 
century pictures of Georges Rouault, the 
Atheneum exhibition boasts 217 articles. 
Besides paintings, prints, and woodcuts, 
there are Carolingian ivories, enamels and 
jeweled hatpins showing religious scenes, 
tapestries and embroideries, manuscripts 
and sculptures. The artists include Diirer, 
Cellini, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Delacroix, 
and George Bellows. Among the paintings 
are the delicate fifteenth-century “Christ 
on the Mount of Olives” by Timoteo della 
Vite and the dark and passionate “Cruci- 
fixion” of Domenico Theotocopuli, better 
known as El Greco. 

The Atheneum spent a year and a half 
gathering the art objects, which are 
grouped not by period but around 92 epi- 
sodes in Christ’s life. Each episode—from 
the Tree of Jesse (the ancestors of Christ) 
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The Garden: ‘And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly’ 
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You want to send a telegram iene 
Look up a telephone number... 
Read a magazine... 


Order from a catalog... 
Without lightweight printing papers—like those made by 
St. Regis—you couldn’t do any one of these things that you take so 
for granted. The paper in a school tablet or a pack of cigarettes 
may well be St. Regis, too. And those lightweight pages of your 
Encyclopedia Britannica are one of its proudest uses. St. Regis 
Papers were chosen because they take print so beautifully, yet 
hold down bulk to a minimum. 

To make paper for so many important uses, and to 
keep searching, as St. Regis does, for new and better ways, 
needs the assurance of a never-ending supply of raw 
material. St. Regis gets — and gives — this assurance by 
largely owning its own timberlands and by managing 


them scientifically for sustained yield. 


In its 43 plants throughout North and South America 
St. Regis also manufactures: Heavy-duty multiwall 
paper bags for shipping over 400 products ... Auto- 
matic bag-filling machines . . .“Tacoma” bleached 
and unbleached sul phate pulp ... Panelyte, the 


St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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to Pentecost—is explained by 
the biblical quotation accom- 
panying every object in the 
catalogue. The exhibit, on view 
until April 25, is one of Hart- 
ford’s biggest art shows, as re- 
ligious-minded and art lovers 
throng to see the Word made 
image. 


The Women 


Martin Luther thought his 
wife should “remain at home, 
sit still, keep house, and bear 
and bring up children.” The 
greatest tribute John Calvin 
paid his spouse was that she had 
not hindered his ministry. John 
Knox planned to write three 
pamphlets entitled ‘‘Three 
Blasts of the Trumpet Against 
the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women.” Although he only fin- 
ished one, it was quite a blast. 

The ideas of the Reforma- 
tion and the dissolution of 
the convents, according to an 
interesting new study, had a 
good deal to do with relegating 
women to the “ladies’ aid” type 
of church worker. The report 
is the work of Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, educator and wife 
of the general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
Under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches, she 
has been conducting a two-and- 
a-half-year survey on “The Life 
and Work of Women in the 
Church.” Mrs. Cavert sent out 
some 20,000 questionnaires to 
women of more than 100 Protes- 
tant and Orthodox denomina- 
tions in 58 countries around the globe. 

On March 18, Mrs. Cavert presented her 
unofficial report on the survey to some 50 
women meeting at Greenwich, Conn. After 
discussion and polishing, the final official 
study will be presented to the first organ- 
ized World Council meeting in Amster- 
dam Aug. 22-Sept. 5. According to Mrs. 
Cavert, “it is the first study of its kind 
since the Reformation.” 

Twila Lytton Cavert’s conclusions were 
a ‘fascinating collection of facts about 
women’s place in their churches and how 
they feel they can contribute more to re- 
ligious life. Many of the reports, which 
were prepared by groups in each country 
and then forwarded to Mrs. Cavert in 
New York, ran from 75 to 125 pages. 

Some of Mrs. Cavert’s findings: 
> The largest amount of information came 
in on professional church activities. Wom- 
en want more religious training and hope 
to have a bigger say-so in church policies 
Salaries are pitifully inadequate, pensions 
practically nonexistent, so that women 
shy away even from minor posts. 
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The Cross: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 


> The question of women clergy is con- 
stantly becoming more pressing. Of course 
Anglican-tradition and Orthodox churches 
do not even consider ordination. But the 
state Lutheran Church of Denmark will 
next month ordain its first woman minis- 
ter, despite violent opposition by six of 
the country’s nine bishops. In Japan’s 
United Church of Christ. women can be 
preachers. Seventeen women have been 
ordained: in the United Church of Canada. 
In the United States in 1946, listed as 
“clergv-men” were 3,000 women. Women 
can be ordained in the Northern Baptist 
Convention, Disciples of Christ, Congre- 
vational Christian Churches, Seventh Day 
Baptists. Unitarians, and Universalists. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern) last year voted down women 
clergy (NEWSWEEK, June 9, 1947). 

> All 58 reports emphasized that women 
foreign missionaries have done the most to 
raise the status of women in the church. 
At the last count in 1938, there were 
27,500 non-Roman missionaries, of whom 
9,000 were women lay workers and 7,500 


wives, making 16,500 women 
against 11,000 men in the mis- 
- sion field. 


South Indian Synod 


Under the cross and onion 
dome of the chapel of the Amer- 
ican College in Madura, near 
India’s southern tip, men and 
women cf varied denomination- 
al backgrounds, Indian and Eu- 
ropean, gathered for commun- 
ion. As a token of respect for 
God, some left their sandals at 
the door—and there were bare 
white feet as well as brown. 

Presiding was J. E. L. New- 
bigin, new 38-year-old bishop in 
the Madura and Ramnad dio- 
cese. The boyish-lookin, prel- 
ate wore the saffron stole and 
the long white robe—reminis- 
cent of both Indian dress and 
Anglican cassock—of the new 
United Church of South India 
By joiming Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Metho- 
dist, and Reformed elements at 
Madras last September, this 
1,000,000-member church has 
become an outstanding pioneer 
of church union (NEWSWEEK. 
Oct. 6, 1947) . 

Problems: The South In- 
dian church was holding its 
first synod March 6-10. Busi- 
ness meetings took place in a 
large college hall decorated with 
small flags and banners of India. 
Above the platform hung a 
portrait of Mohandas Gandhi. 
As revolving fans churned the 
hot air, the members elected to 
the top post of moderator a 
former Anglican,* Arthur Michael Hollis. 
bishop in Madras. 

The new synod, about two-thirds In- 
dian and one-third British and American, 
faced many problems under the new po- 
litical setup. One of the greatest revolved 
around the fact that the government of 
India this month ends aid to the churches 
originally founded by the imperialist East 
India Co. In the Madras diocese alone, this 
meant a yearly loss of 250,000 rupees 
(about $75,000). The synod voted to un- 
dertake support of the churches. 

Other perplexities included discussing a 
set ritual, as some members, for example, 
do not approve of alcohol for communion 
wine, and the recognition by the gov- 
ernment of all ministers’ right to  sol- 
emnize marriages. The solution of both 
these questions will be worked out in 
time. Meanwhile, the united church 
thanked God that in belief at least the 
members were now one. 








*The formal relations of the Church of England 
and the South Indian church will be discussed 
during the Lambeth Conference July 1-Aug. Ss. 
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Why are more people achieving 
MORE SECURITY 


through — 
EQUITABLE POLICIES 





& 


than ever before ? 


ECURITY for our families and for ourselves 
is a goal all of us are striving to attain. 


If these were normal times, this one fact might 
fully account for the record volume of Equitable life 
insurance purchased last year. 


But the conditions under which we now live pro- 
vide additional reasons why so many thinking Amer- 
icans are investing more of their dollars in life insur- 
ance. Think for a moment in terms of yourself: 


You are living in a period of inflation—of high 
prices and high taxes. Never has the purchasing 
power of your dollar been less for most of the things 
you buy. What would happen if you put more of your 
spendable dollars in life insurance? 


With your very first premium you receive immedi= 
ate protection—a guarantee of security that can’t be 
obtained in any other way. /t would take years of self- 
denial and saving to accumulate the amount of security 
that is provided at once through a life insurance policy. 


Moreover, the benefits which you or your family 
will receive from your policy will come, in all likeli- 
hood, at a time when the dollar has regained a more 
normal purchasing power. In this respect, life insur- 
ance paid for today is bargain protection for the future. 


EQUITABLE FAMILY GROWS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States—a non-profit institution operated solely in the 
interests of its policyholders and their beneficiaries — 
has been helping families build security since 1859. 


More people purchased more protection through Equit- 
able policies last year than ever before. New insurance 
issued amounted to $1,170,000,000. A total of 
$11,944,000,000 of insurance in force now safe- 
guards the Equitable family of policyholders. 


In line with this increase in protection, the re- 
sources of The Equitable Society increased $322,- 
400,000 to $4,505,000,000, a new high. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 







Benefit payments last year from policies that were 
called upon to fulfill the purposes for which they were 
purchased, amounted to $280,685,000. 


FIGHTING INFLATION 


Money used to purchase life insurance is non-infla- 
tionary, since premium payments represent funds di- 
verted from consumption into channels of investment, 
where they help to increase the nation’s industrial 
productivity. 

Inflation is the enemy of everyone. 


The primary source of inflation in this country is 
the excessive supply of money and credit in our coms 
mercial banking system, reflecting unsound national 
monetary policies. 

If we are to solve the inflation problem, we must 
first of all deal with this excessive supply of money 
in our banking system. 


It is useless to try to control prices through ration- 
ing, or through increased production, when the crea- 
tion of money in the form of bank credit goes on 
uncontrolled. [¢t is like fighting fire with one hand while 
the other hand pours on additional fuel. 

Inflation can be restrained at its primary source if 
enough of our citizens, motivated by self-interest and 
recognition of the need for preserving the economic 
strength of the nation, make their demand for sound 


monetary policies known to those who represent 
them in Congress. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


[——— SEND FOR THIS FREE BROCHURE! —-—— 


This is The Equitable Society’s annual 
report for 1947. If you are interested in 
receiving a copy, address your request to 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Name: 





dq Address: 








: ' City and State: 


A copy of this report is being mailed to each 
Equitable policyholder. 
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The Professor’s Stop Watch 


by JOHN 


FRENCH newspaper of the left sug- 
A gested the other day that Marcel 
Cerdan’s knockout of Lavern Roach, 
voung Texas middleweight, was a blow 
to American capitalism. It had been 
diagnosed earlier by ringside critics as 
«a blow to Roach’s chops. delivered 
with la main droite in Madison Square 
Garden on a cold Friday 
night in March. 

As to ideological connota- 
this smack on the 
whiskers. my own feeling is 
that they were mixed, as 
follows: 


tions of 


I—The punch was a blow 
to Texas capitalism. A party 
of Texans reconnoitered the 
Garden — that 
ported Roach with a certain 
amount of their native currency, which 
is always acceptable on the world’s ex- 
changes, and lost. 

2—It New 
York the 
Texas money with their own at 11 to 5. 
Whether bookmakers are capitalists or 


night, sup- 


was a blow in favor of 


bookmakers, who covered 


not is one of the great social problems 
of our time. It is known that their in- 
come is largely tax-free. 

3--The blow favored French capital- 
ism, as represented by Monsieur Cer- 
dan, already a man of property. who 
carried a chic sum of dollars away with 
him. 

t—It hurt the prestige of Mr. Chris 
Dundee, 
pushing his chattel along too fast when 
he matched him with the Algerian lion. 
If the blow converted Mr. Dundee to 
socialism, it was indeed significant, but 
the gossip is that it merely drove him 
to a Turkish bath to brood. 


Roach’s adviser, who was 


nar the French papers might 
have said if Cerdan had not got 
home to Roach’s teeth in the eighth 
round is something too dreadful to 
contemplate. They would have said 
plenty about the folly of the types of 
cabbagehead who administer boxing 
justice in the New York arrondisse- 
ment, and they would have been right: 
for Roach was assisted in lasting as 
long as he did by the mother and fa- 
ther of all long counts (NEWSWEEK, 
March 22). Which brings us to the 
subject of Prof. Nat Fleischer and his 
stop watch. 
Professor Fleischer, boxing’s  fore- 
most historian and technical authority, 





LARDNER 


brings a stop watch to every fight he 
sees. He timed the Dempsey-Tunney 
long count on his own private chro- 
nometer, Twenty years later, when the 
next important long count came alone, 
he was ready with the turnip in his 
hand. He says that in the second round 
of the fight with Cerdan, Mr. Roach 
was down on the carpet for 
32 seconds at one clip. 

When word of the pro- 
fessor’s decision was passed 
along from one postmortem 
vsroup to another on Jacobs 
Beach, it met with consider- 
able resistance. Some of the 
boys said they made it 18 
seconds. Others said 16, and 
a few went as high as 22. 
Your correspondent was not 
asked for his opinion, since it is widely 
known that the watch he carries to 
fights is a stop watch only in the purest 
sense of the word—.e., it stops. 

I was a little shocked by the disre- 
spect, the outright skepticism, shown 
to Professor Fleischer by the other 
timers. However, the professor took it 
with calm dignity. 

“The thing to remember in cases of 
this kind.” he pointed out, “is that I 
am right.” 


E went on to say that, unlike rival 
H scientists, he snaps the button on 
his watch the instant the victim touches 
the canvas with some part of his body 
other than his feet. He does not wait 
ull the stricken personality — settles 
down on the floor and gets comfort- 
able. He does not wait till the official 
timekeeper begins his toll. In this case. 
he did not, like some, wait till Cerdan 
jumped to his feet after tripping and 
toppling over with Roach. He is a man 
of action, and he acted at once. 

The long count was caused by an 
illusion on the part of the timekeeper. 
Jack Watson, confused himself 
with the United States Supreme Court 
and did not start counting until Referee 
Arthur Donovan had begged him to 
do so, with tears in his eyes, three 
times. Roach’s total time on the floor, 
Professor Fleischer, 
world’s record. 


who 


says Was a new 

“One is happier without world’s ree- 
ords like that one,” said M. Cerdan. “I 
admire your tall women and beautiful 
buildings, but not your long time- 
keepers.” { think he has a point there. 
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MOTORCYCLES: 


Duel at Daytona Beach 


In the blatting, bouncing 200 miles of 
the national championship beach and road 
race last week at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
Floyd Emde and Bill Mathews rode “bul- 
let” style. They flattened out over their 
motorcycles on the straightaways and 
barreled into the turns with their inboard 
feet serving as balance skids. Old-timers 
in the crowd of 22,000 said it was the finest 
duel they'd ever seen. 

The conditions for the match gradually 
became anything but ideal. The field of 
175 soon chewed up the turns; the day 
before, a collision at one curve had flung 
a motoreyvele 75 feet into the crowd, killing 
Harold McKeever of Marion, Ohio. In the 
latter stages of the race an incoming tide 
crept up the beach, and riders had to 
swoosh through inches of water. 

But Emde and Mathews were as smart 
as they were stylish. In the 200 miles, each 
man had to go to the pits only once, and 
each time it was only a routine refueling 
stop. Emde’s mechanic polished off the 
job in 31 seconds. Mathews’s man splashed 
gasoline over his machine and used up a 
minute and five seconds. 

At the finish the pit performances made 
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International 
Line Buster: Herman Hickman, 
Army line coach since 1943, be- 
came head football coach at 
Yale last week. He reputed- 
ly quotes classics and tells his 
linemen: “I wanna see blood.” 
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a difference of $1,000, serious money in 
this sport. Emde, a 29-year-old San Diego 
mechanic, averaged a record 84.01 miles 
an hour to win the championship and 
$2,000. Mathews, a mechanic in England, 
took the second-place $1,000, finishing only 
eighteen seconds behind. By getting around 
to virtually all the major events and win- 
ning most of them, they could expect be- 
tween $5,000 and $8,000 a year. 


SURPRISES: 


Crisler Bows Out 


Since his arrival at the University of 
Michigan in 1938, Fritz Crisler had seemed 
bent on imitating the school’s greatest 
sports figure, the late Fielding (Hurry-up) 
Yost. Tautly ambitious, Crisler had be- 
come not only head football coach but 
athletic director, chairman of the board of 
athletic control, and head of the athletic 
department. Last January his unbeaten 
football team had been a 49-0 Rose Bowl 
winner—the same score by which Yost’s 
men won the first Rose game in 1901. 

Last week Crisler abruptly resigned 
from the head-coach job; he had enough 
other things to do, he said. For a_suc- 
cessor, he pushed through the appointment 
of Benny Oosterbaan, his right-hand man. 
Obviously, Crisler had got himself out 
from under the victory pressure of coach- 
ing but could still keep his hand in, just 
as Yost did. 

Other surprises: 
> Sheila’s Cottage, a 50-to-1 shot and the 
first mare in 46 years to win the Grand 
National Steeplechase at Aintree, England. 
> Lee Savold, a used-up, last-minute sub- 
stitute for the injured Joe Baksi at Madi- 
son Square Garden. In 54 seconds, a new 
Garden star-bout record, Savold knocked 
out Gino Buonvino, of Italy, unbeaten in 
ten previous American bouts. 
> Patricia Canning Todd, who spotted 
Doris Hart a distinct early edge and then 
came on to defeat the top-seeded favorite 
convincingly (3-6, 6-3, 6-2) in the finals 
of the women’s national indoor tennis 
championship in New York. Billy Talbert 
won the men’s title with a 4-6, 8-6, 9-7, 
6-2 victory over Sidney Schwartz. 


BASKETBALL: 


St. Louis Blues 


On Tuesday, March 16, the day after 
their second tournament victory, the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis University basketball 
team just rested or rubbernecked around 
New York City. That night 5-foot-5 
Coach Ed Hickey took them to the Dia- 
mond Horseshoe, but they were all back 
at their hotel and in bed at 10:30. 

Wednesday morning the ten players, all 
St. Louis boys, attended mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s and received holy communion. After 
breakfast they went over to Madison 
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Square Garden for 45 minutes of ball 
handling and shooting. When they had 
finished a light lunch they were left on 
their own, but not for long; by 3:30 they 
had to be back in their rooms and off 
their feet until 6 o’clock. Eating a careful 
dinner before going over to the Garden 
again, they self-consciously acted as if they 
weren't facing the biggest event in their 
school’s basketball history. 

Team, Team: If there was any trace 
of jitters, it never showed up in the finals 
of the National Invitation tournament 
that night. Against New York University, 
which had won nineteen straight against 
Garden-grade opposition and was the last 
major team in the land to get pushed off 
the undefeated list, St. Louis won pretty 
much as it pleased. Center Ed Macauley, 
a 6-foot-8 slat at the age of 19, was voted 
the tournament’s outstanding performer. 

It was no one-man show, however. At 
all times, five men functioned coolly in 
pass patterns that made 5-foot-10 Captain 
Dan Miller, 6-foot-6 Marvin Schatzman, 
D. C. Wilcutt, and others look like so 
many sleight-of-hand artists. Five min- 
utes before the end, Coach Hickey merci- 
fully began pouring in subs to finish up a 
65-52 victory. 

Scholars Too: New York critics called 
it a masterpiece. One NYU rooter bitterly 
observed: “They look as if that’s ‘all they 
study at St. Louis,’ but Coach Hickey 
had a ready answer for that. In_ his 
twenty years of coaching at Creighton and 
St. Louis, only one of his athletes has 
failed to finish school. Several of his 
present stars are carrying an amount of 
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scholastic work well above 
minimum requirements, and 
Captain Miller is an honor 
student. 


TENNIS: 


Trouper Troubles 


As a couple of young men 
on the make, Jack Kramer 
and Bobby Riggs didn’t care 
if playing conditions scarcely 
resembled the preciously tend- 
ed courts they had known at 
places like Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills. When they hit 
Little Rock, Ark., on March 
16 they discovered that they 
would have to play their 
match on the stage of a high- 
school auditorium. A facsimile 
of a tennis court had been 
painted on the stage floor; the 
space wasn’t big enough for 
the canvas court that Kra- 
mer and Riggs pack around 
with them. Overhanging bas- 
ketball backboards seemed to 
bother the tall and dangling- 
limbed Kramer, who eyed 
them whenever he served. 

Tiny Bobby Riggs was bothered more 
by Kramer’s smoking ‘cross fire, but the 
crowd gradually became convinced Riggs 
was trying with all his might. “Anyway,” 
one customer remarked, “they make you 
feel like they’re working for ’em.” 

Apparently, the crowd’s early skepti- 
cism was inspired by reports of the duel 
that Kramer and Riggs had put on two 
nights earlier at Fort Worth, Texas. There 
some of the 1,000 spectators went home 
during the intermission. Those who stayed 
did a good deal of heckling and belittled 
the finish of Kramer’s 6-0, 6-0 victory 
with a lusty burst of booing. As far as 
they were concerned, Riggs hadn’t been 
trying for anything that didn’t come right 
at him. 

Power and Dough: Jack Harris, pro- 
moter of the Kramer-Riggs “world’s 
championship” tour, had an indignant an- 
swer for such reactions. “In 30 years of 
watching high-grade tennis,” he blurted, 
“T’ve never seen anyone give a finer ex- 
hibition of controlled power than Kramer ° 
did at Forth Worth. This series will finish 
Riggs as a big moneymaker if he loses, and 
he’s been around too long to risk losing 
$50,000 to $60,000 a year by not trying.” 

At first, the tour hadn’t looked like 
much of a risk for either party. For weeks 
the won-and-lost count couldn’t have 
teetered more evenly if a wrestler had 
worked on the script. But last week nei- 
ther Riggs’s future nor the tour’s box- 
office appeal had anything to spare: 
Kramer had mopped up twenty of their 
last 23 matches, stretching his lead to 
34-16 at Atlanta, Ga., March 18. 
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Macauley (right): Best in show 
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What Do You Play? 


The purpose of the American Music 
Conference, chartered on Sept. 11, 1947, 
is “to bring more music to more Amer- 
icans.” Since the nonprofit conference is 
sponsored by such organizations as the 
Band Instruments Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Music 
Merchants, and the National Piano Manu- 
facturers Association, it should be ap- 
parent that the bringing of more music 
to more Americans will presumably in- 
volve the purchase, distribution, and use 
of more and better musical instruments. 

Wisely, however, the American Music 
Conference realized that it cannot “bring 
more music to more Americans” until it 
knows how much music how many Amer- 
icans already have. Hence, the confer- 
ence authorized and paid for a survey. 
Released this week, this “National Sur- 
vey of Public Interest in Music” should 
serve a manifold purpose for some time. 
If conference members sell more musical 
merchandise, good .and better: but if the 
general public takes music into its heart 
and home, then best. 

With Precision: As planned and ac- 
complished by A. S. Bennett Associates 
of New York, the survey made use of 
what is termed “precision” sampling—the 
method whereby “specific families within 
certain areas or city blocks” were “‘se- 
lected by purely unbiased and random 
means.” Thus. the represents 
3.760 personal interviews in 74 
towns, and rural areas. 


survev 


cities, 


Some of its more significant findings: 
> Approximately 30 per cent of the na- 
tion’s families have one or more members 
who now play a musical instrument: 25 
per cent have former players, and 45 per 
cent have none. (Because “nearly every- 
one can sing to some extent,” vocal music 
was not included in the survey.) As might 
he expected, the $5,000-and-over income 
group has more players—45 per cent. The 
$2,000-and-under group came up with only 
20 per cent. Rural America, however, is 
more musically inclined than urban Amer- 





ica—32.3 per cent against 24 per cent. 
> More women adults play than men 


adults (13.7 per cent opposed to 8.4 per 
cent); but a steady increase appears among 
men in the younger age bracket. 

>The piano is the big winner among 
musical instruments. Wind instruments 
rate second, with the fretted strings com- 
ing in third. This evidence of the guitar’s 
popularity (8.2 per cent of the fretted 
strings’ 11.5 per cent) pointed up a seem- 
ing decline in fiddle players. The bowed 
strings polled 8.2 per cent, but there are 
almost twice as many former violin play- 
ers as present bowers. 

> Most people named church music as 
their favorite—though popular dance mu- 
sic ran a very close second (60.8 per cent 
against 59.5 per cent). Classical music 
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came in sixth, behind old favorites and 
folk tunes, semiclassical and operetta, and 
cowboy and hillbilly. 

It’s a Pleasure: Generally speaking, 
the survey showed that nearly six out of 
ten adults wished they had learned to 
play a musical instrument. This wishful 
thinking was shown most strongly in an 
almost overwhelming desire that music 
instruction be a part of school work. And 
most persons indicated that they had 
learned to play for their own pleasure and 
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INSTRUMENTS 


went to a Dr. Dahl, a forerunner of Coué, 
that his confidence returned. “You will 
begin to write your Concerto.” the doctor 
would say endlessly. “The Concerto will 
be of excellent quality.” The doctor was 
right. What emerged was the beloved 
Second Piano Concerto. 

Amidst the world success that engulfed 
Rachmaninoff from then on, the poor put- 
upon First Symphony was lost and all but 


forgotten. After his death in 1943, how- 


ever, a score was found in the archives of 










WIND 


ALL OTHERS 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutte: 


The piano is still king, but the guitar is overtaking the violin 


enjoyment. Only 15 per cent have ever 
played for pay: only 8 per cent have ever 
taught for pay, and only 5 per cent have 
professional aspirations. 


Rachmaninoff Echo 


To the huge public who knew, loved, 
and admired the late Sergei Rachmaninoff 
deeply. it might seem strange to associate 
the impassive face—lined as if the furrows 
had been put there with a sculptor’s chisel 
—with that of a nervous, frightened young 
man of 24 who could not even bear to 
hear the world premiére of his own First 
Symphony. Yet that was what happened 
in 1897.;when Alexander Glazounoff con- 
ducted the work for the first time in St. 
Petersburg. 

“T left... and hid myself, sitting on an 
iron fire escape.” Rachmaninoff confessed 
later. “Sometimes I stuck my fingers in 
my ears to prevent myself from hearing 
my own music ... No sooner had the last 
chords died away than I fled, horrified, 
into the street martyred by the 
thought of my failure.” 

Young Rachmaninoff was right. The 
symphony was a failure, and for nearly two 
years the shock left him stunned, unable 
to compose a note. It was not until he 


the Leningrad Conservatory. In 1945 it 
was given its second performance in Mos- 
cow. Asked why he thought the premiére 
had been a failure, Alexander Gauk, the 
conductor, said: “Because it was a mod- 
ern composition far ahead of its time.” 
Resurrection: Last week, on March 
19, Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra finally gave the work its Ameri- 
can premiere. On March 20 the symphony 
was broadcast and televised from Phila- 
delphia over CBS (see page 53). Since 
the Rachmaninoff Fund sponsored the per- 
formance, Jacques Rachmilovitch, enter- 
prising conductor of the Santa Monica 
Orchestra, relinquished his rights  (ob- 
tained by getting his application in first) 
to give the First its American premiere. 
The critical feeling after the Philadel- 
phia performance was that the symphony 
would probably never reach the nation’s 
hit parade as have the Second Symphony, 
the Second Piano Concerto, and the 
Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini. The 
modern ideas which had helped to kill it 
at its world premiere in 1897 seem not so 
modern now, and only indicate signposts 
in Rachmaninoff’s development. But the 
restoration to the repertory of the First 
Symphony—a landmark in the great man’s 
life—was important enough in itself. 
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Toseanini by Television 


Since the Columbia network broadcasts 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at 5 o'clock 
(EST) on Saturday afternoons and the 
National Broadcasting Co. does not air 
the NBC Symphony under Arturo Tos- 
canini until 6:30 p.m., CBS television be- 
‘ame the first to televise a major Ameri- 
‘an symphony. 

But NBC had a video star who more 
than made up for the loss of a “first.” 
Arturo Toscanini may be 81, but he is a 
camera natural. Until the war he had 
ducked all attempts to get him in the 
movies. Then he consented to be the cen- 
tral figure in the OWI film, “Hymn of the 
Nations” (NEWSWEEK, May 20, 1946). 

To say the obvious, he was terrific. And 
those who worked with him reported that 
he was fascinated by the whole affair— 
paying scrupulous attention to the waxing 
of his mustache and the careful brushing 
of his fluffy white back hair. Many critics. 
however, complained that not enough at- 
tention was paid to the maestro’s face as 
he conducted. 

This the NBC television cameramen 
corrected with a will and a purpose last 
week. Here was music screened the way 
perfectionists had dreamed it might be 
no women in the audience to be fasci- 
nated, no men to be bored. As directed by 
Hal Keith. with the advice of Samuel 
Chotzinoff, NBC’s serious-musie director, 
the three cameramen concentrated (1) on 
Toscanini, (2) on the orchestra, and (3 
on the first desk men or sections featured 
at the moment. 

Video Classie: What they produced 
marked a historic hour in music. Watch- 
ing Toscanini and his men was so absorb- 
ing—and_ distracting—that a few music 
critics are undoubtedly going to say that 
musie should be heard and not seen. But 
on this occasion the maestro was on al- 
most anybody’s familiar ground: an all- 
Wagner program made up of excerpts from 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhiuser,” “Siegfried.” 
“Gotterdimmerung,” and “Die Walkiire.” 

To those used to watching Toscanini 
from the other side of the podium, it was 
a revelation. It may be fascinating to hear 
how he sings, screams, and exhorts while 
he conducts. Seeing him do same is some- 
thing else again. It makes any observer 
wish he could lip-read Italian. Add the way 
the cameramen superimposed heads of Tos- 
canni on the picture of the orchestra in 
action, and the music lover had something 
to mark “File and Remember.” 

There was one startling moment in “The 
Ride of the Valkyries” when Toscanini, 
waxed mustache bristling and nearsighted 
eyes burning, looked like an inspired Satan 
presiding over all the fires in hell. 

When asked afterward how the whole 
affair struck him, Toscanini replied: “It 
was quite hot.” All who saw him could 
answer that it was well worth the sweat 
of his brow. 
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Mama (Irene Dunne) and part of her entourage: Homolka and Vallee, and even Edgar Bergen 


Unforgettable Mama 


This department saw John van Druten’s 
“T Remember Mama” several times on 
Broadway, and again, including rehearsals, 
as a Little Theater production in Wilton, 
Conn. Ordinarily. it should be somewhat 
tedious to sit through it once more as a 
film, particularly as van Druten’s dram- 
atization of Kathryn Forbes’s best seller, 
“Mama’s Bank Account,” is not easily sus- 
ceptible to the movie medium. Fortunate- 
ly, George Stevens’s expert direction and 
a fine cast overcome any difficulties in- 
volved, and Mama and the rest of the 
Hansons are welcome back. 

Dewitt Bodeen’s sympathetic screen 
adaptation naturally gets this Norwegian- 
American family outdoors a bit more in 
San Francisco of 1910 and, just as reason- 
ably, adds a touch of sentiment that might 
be classified as corn by those who saw 
“Mama” on the stage. But otherwise this 
is the same warm, honest, and tenderly 
amusing play that van Druten wrote and 
directed in 1944 as if he had all the time 
in the world and didn’t mind talking about 
the Hansons indefinitely. 

If you want to be captious about it, 
“Mama” does skip from one anticlimax to 
another before it settles down. But so 
much the better, as long as the Hansons 
are with us. Irene Dunne, wearing a blond 
wig and conjuring up an acceptable ac- 
cent, does a fine job as Mama, who bol- 
sters her family with a fairy story about 
their fictional bank account. Mama, as 
you remember, has four children, an ap- 
preciative husband (Philip Dorn), three 
sisters with minor emotional problems, and 
an Uncle Chris (Oscar Homolka) who has 
a heart of gold, a brassy voice, a mistress 
(the film has him married to the girl) , and 
a rugged capacity for alcohol. 

Is Very Good: Mama reaches for the 
coffeepot when the situation is strained 
and is given to saying “Is good” whenever 
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she feels it psychologically useful. In fact, 
Mama is altogether a wonderful person 
who can take any family crisis in her stride 
with understanding and a matriarchal tol- 
erance. 

Barbara Bel Geddes is charming as the 
eldest daughter who narrates Mama’s 
story in a series of flashbacks, and Cedric 
Hardwicke appears impressively, if briefly, 
as an impecunious boarder who departs 
hastily, paying off the Hansons with a bad 
check and his contribution to their ulti- 
mate literacy. Possibly for the benefit of 
the matinee masses, Rudy Vallee is cast 
as a bearded doctor and Edgar Bergen as a 
timid mortician who wants to marry into 
the family. There is no nonsense about 
their roles, and both are quite good. But, 
next to Miss Dunne’s Mama, this film be- 
longs to Homolka, who can draw that slen- 
der line between hamming and acting, and 
is the same blustering, bibulous Uncle 
Chris that he was when he created the 
role on Broadway. (I RememBer MaMa. 
RKO-Radio. Harriet Parsons, producer. 
George Stevens, director.) 


Ladd and the Lake 


It is almost axiomatic by now that a 
combination of Alan Ladd, Veronica Lake, 
and enough minor characters with loaded 
roscoes under their left lapels adds up to 
the kind of trouble in which moviegoers 
like to be vicariously involved. Put the 
pair and their friends in an Oriental set- 
ting, complete with a plane crash and 
plenty of local color, and you will more 
than likely forget that “Saigon” does not 
mark the first time Ladd has ended up 
with Miss Lake as a life partner as a re- 
sult of similarly trying circumstances. 

Briefly, “Saigon” is about three Air 
Force veterans, one of whom (Douglas 
Dick) is going to die in a few months from 
an incurable war injury. The other two 
(Ladd and Wally Cassell) decide it is bet- 
ter not to tell him his days are numbered. 


Taking their discharges in China, they de- 
cide to give him a last spree instead. This 
consists of flying a local big shot (Morris 
Carnovsky) and his sultry blond secretary 
(Miss Lake, of course) to Saigon. The big 
shot misses the plane, but the secretary 
—carrying a brief case full of cash she is 
to bring along on the trip—doesn’t. From 
the moment the battle-fatigued craft 
crashes in an Indo-Chinese swamp it is 
evident that she is even hotter cargo 
than her occupational hair-do and bodily 
contours would lead you to believe. 

After that sex is mixed with plenty of 
gunfire, mystery, and the kind of loud but 
tuneless music Ladd and Lake seem in- 
clined to make together. (Saigon. Para- 
mount. P. J. Wolfson, producer. Leslie 
Fenton, director.) 


A New Cowhand 


It is possible that by this time there are 
no new twists left to liven the plots of 
movies concerning the basic struggle be- 
tween the errant, or allegedly errant, cow- 
hand and frontier justice. But once in a 
while a film like “Relentless” comes along 
to prove that expert photography, good 
acting, and a conscientious script writer 
‘an still combine to transmute the old 
popcorn-matinee formula into entertain- 
ment worthy of Technicolor and first-run 
prices. 

“Relentless” is the story of an unobtru- 
sive cowboy (Robert Young) who, in the 
process of finding green pasture for his 
mare, about to give birth to the scion of a 
great racehorse, finds himself suspected of 
the murder of a couple of prospectors who 
have just struck it rich. The charming 
and understanding proprietress of a cov- 
ered-wagon general store (Marguerite 
Chapman) defends him from outraged 
justice in the form of a sheriff (Willard 
Parker) who would like to be her boy 
friend if business didn’t come first. Thirst 
and bullets play effective parts in the 
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cowboy’s eventual outwitting of various 
would-be double-crossers, played with ap- 
propriate sinisterness by Akim Tamiroff 
and Barton MacLane. 

The parched grandeur of Arizona (pho- 
tographed with consummate skill in the 
state itself), the disarming naturalness of 
Robert Young and Miss Chapman, plus 
a heart-warming performance by an anon- 
ymous mule who dies nobly in the traces, 
all contribute to a film worth a couple of 
hours of anybody’s Saturday afternoon. 
(RELENTLESS. Columbia. Eugene B. Rod- 
ney, producer. George Sherman, director. 
Technicolor.) 


Oscar Upset 


When the dressy elite of Hollywood 
gathered the night of March 20 (paying as 
high as $47 a head for the privilege) . crys- 
tal-ballers of the colony had picked Rosa- 
lind Russell as a sure thing for the 1947 
top feminine award in the twentieth dis- 
pensation of Oscars by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. She had 
starred in “Mourning Becomes Electra.” 

But the actual award turned out to be 
an upset. It went to Loretta Young for her 
role as the Swedish maid who ran for Con- 
eress in “The Farmer’s Daughter.” No 
one was more surprised than Miss Young. 
Breathing “‘at last!” she sped to the stage 
for collection of not only the Oscar but 


beet 


Ronald Colman Loretta Young 


a resounding kiss from Fredric March, 
winner of the male honor for 1946. 

Other major awards for 1947: 

Best Picrure—‘Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment,” a denunciation of anti-Semitism. 

Best Acror—Ronald Colman, for his 
role in “A Double Life.” 

Best Suprortinc Actor — Edmund 
Gwenn, “Miracle on 34th Street.” 

Best Supporting Actress — Celeste 
Holm, “Gentleman’s Agreement.” 

Best Direcror—Elia Kazan, “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement.” 

Best OrtcinaL Movir Story—*‘ Miracle 
on 34th Street.” 

Best OrIGINAL ScrEEN PrLay—“The 
Bachelor and the Bobby Soxer.” 

SpectiaL Awarps—To the Italian film 
‘“Shoe-Shine,” to Ken Murray’s bird dra- 
ma, “Bill and Coo,” and to James Baskett 
for his Uncle Remus role in “Song of the 


South.” 
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Shaw, Circa 1896 


It is a little late in the twentieth cen- 
tury to mention that Bernard Shaw’s 
plays are inclined to be wordy. But it is 
just as apparent that his talk is brilliant 
or at least engaging, and although it is 50 
years old, “You Never Can Tell” is a rea- 
sonable combination of both. 

This is the sort of play you write for 
the fun of it (if you happen to be G. B. 
Shaw). It is principally concerned with 
the emotional problems of an impecunious 
but romantic dentist (Tom Helmore) and 
a wealthy young lady (Faith Brook) who 
has delusions of emancipation. A pair of 
subplots. which may have had social im- 
plications back in 1896 when Shaw thought 
them up, involve a stuffy wife (Frieda 
Inescort) and a huffy ex-husband (Ralph 
Forbes), not to mention a seaside-resort 
waiter (Leo G. Carroll) whose son (Wil- 
liam Devlin) has been educated far above 
his station and become an impressively 
pompous attorney. 

Every member of the cast, which in- 
cludes Patricia Kirkland and Nigel Stock 
as the youngsters who contribute more 
than their share of the conversation though 
very little to the plot, does Shaw proud. 
The result is a play that shows its age, but 
still remains a delightful, amusing evening 
in the theater. (You Never Can TELL. 


The Theater Guild in association with 
Alfred Fischer, producers. Peter Ash- 
more, director. Stewart Chaney, sets 


and costumes.) 


Sartre on Broadway 


After an unobtrusive start at the New 
Stages Theater on Bleecker Street, Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s unlovely portrait of the 
American South, “The Respectful Prosti- 
tute,” moved boldly uptown to Broadway 
last week. With it came a new curtain 
raiser, Thornton Wilder’s “The Happy 
Journey to Trenton and Camden,” a 
twenty-minute bit of rather charming 
fluff more suited to the means and talent 
of a high-school dramatic club than the 
professional theater. 

If this combination remains long on 
Broadway, credit should go to the longer 
of the two plavlets. Despite a_ brittle 
cynicism which sometimes makes his 
protagonists sound more like existentialist 
mouthpieces than people, Sartre has dem- 
onstrated that he is not only an arbiter 
of the wine-bottle nihilism of the Paris 
Latin Quarter, but a playwright of con- 
siderable acumen and distinction. Meg 
Mundy performs brilliantly as the prosti- 
tute who defends a Southern Negro (John 
Marriott) from death at the hands of a 
lynch mob. (Tue Respectrut Prosti- 
TUTE, and Tue Happy JourRNEY TO TREN- 
TON AND CampeEN. A New Stages, Inc., 
production. Mary Hunter, director. Robert 
Gundlach, sets.) 
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Graphic House 


Hollywood life: Drake, Carnovsky 


Dissecting Hollywood 


The chances are that even the most avid 
moviegoer will like “Joy to the World.” 
In this stage comedy, Allan Scott, who has 
written enough screen plays to know 
whereof he speaks, dissects Hollywood 
with some justice and very little malice 
aforethought. The chief burden of his 
flighty fancy is carried by Alfred Drake 
(an old “Oklahoma!” man) as vice presi- 
dent in charge of production at Atlas- 
Continental Pictures. Drake, the indus- 
try’s boy genius, makes a speech against 
film censorship that he didn’t write in 
the first place, and didn’t bother to read 
before he committed himself to the micro- 
phone. 

There are other complications, most of 
which you can see coming a mile away. 
Love walks right in, of course, as a liberal- 
minded young lady (Marsha Hunt) from 
the studio’s research department. Miss 
Hunt is charming and plausible as the 
good influence in a great man’s harried 
life, but the case rests with Scott’s ironic 
approach to Hollywood as an institution, 
and to the bankers who want to turn an 
honest penny without getting imvolved 
with ideas about ordinary people and 
what is good for them to see. 

This is not another George Kaufman’s 
“Once in a Lifetime,” but it makes sense 
as well as providing fast, glib give-and- 
take dialogue. Actually, the play doesn’t 
prove much about anything. It does, how- 
ever, provide a considerable amount of fun 
in passing and gives the entire cast, includ- 
ing Myron McCormick and Morris Car- 
novsky, roles that are credible in an 
incredible environment. (JOY TO THE 
Worvp. John Houseman and William R. 
Katzell, producers. Jules Dassin, director.) 





ART 


Berlin’s Masters 


Collection “202” finally went on display 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton last week. And seldom has the back- 
ground of any one exhibition ever caused 
so much controversy. For “202” is the 
name which the art world gave to the col- 
lection of 202 old masters which were sent 
to this country from Germany more than 
two years ago (Newsweek, Dec. 24, 1945). 

All but two of the paintings came origi- 
nally from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin and were seized by the American 
Army in the Bavarian salt mines where 
they had been stored for safekeeping. Sum- 
marily shipped here, the masterpieces were 
then put in the air-conditioned vaults of 
the National Gallery. They would be kept 
“in trust,” the White House announced, 
only as long as necessary before returning 
them to “their rightful owners.” 

The world of art howled (Newsweek, 
June 24, 1946). Had the United States the 
right to take them out of Germany? The 
attitude of many experts was that we had 
set a precedent which was “neither mor- 
ally tenable nor trustworthy.” Others, 
more practical, urged that since they were 
here, why not exhibit them all over the 
country instead of leaving them to roost 
in the vaults of the National Gallery? 

Nearly two years later, the announce- 
ment came. “At the request of the De- 
partment of the Army,” said the National 
Gallery, the paintings would be shown 
from March 17 through April 18. And 
they were, with only a simple check list 
as a guide. There were masterworks by 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Botticelli, Titian, van 
Eyck, Raphael, Watteau, Breughel, and 
Vermeer—plus examples of Fra Angelico, 
Bellini, Diirer, Hals, Holbein, and others. 
“The most important single group of old 
masters ever seen in America,” was the 
judgment of Aline B. Louchheim in The 
New York Times. “A collection that ranks 
among the highest of the world’s muse- 
ums,” said Carlyle Burrows in The New 
York Herald Tribune. “The impact of the 
paintings is prodigious.” 

Custedy or Curtain: Unless present 
plans are changed, April 18 will be the 
public’s last look at “202.” After that, they 
are to be returned to Germany. “The 
paintings are the prewar property of the 
German Government,” said the Army, 
“and are positively established as not hav- 
ing been among the large quaniity of art 
objects looted by the Nazis from their 
rightful owners.” 

But the United States appears to have 
no intention of returning them to, their 
former home—now in Russian-occupied 
Berlin—and perhaps letting them, too, dis- 
appear behind the Iron Curtain. “The 
paintings will be held in the custody of the 
American occupation authorities in Ger- 
many,” continued the Army, “pending 
final peace settlements.” 
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Unmasking Privilege 


Of the world’s ills, one of the oldest is 
anti-Semitism, carried by German Nazism 
to the ultimate extreme of the slaughter of 
6,000,000 Jews. That anti-Semitism is also 
a malignant growth in the United States 
and carries with it all the corrupting and 
mortal dangers to our human society is the 
central fact examined by Carey Mc- 
Williams in “A Mask for Privilege.” 

MeWilliams, a veteran student and pub- 
licist in the field of American minority 
problems, makes a sharp and _ searching 
analysis of the roots of anti-Jewish preju- 
dice in this country in recent decades. As 
his title implies, the author’s thesis is that 
anti-Semitism is a tool used by people 
seeking to entrench themselves in power 
or in social position. He makes a powerful 
and thickly documented case. 

Private Hate: McWilliams sees ours 
as a “schizoid culture” in which two tradi- 
tions are in sharp conflict. One is the classic 
tradition of freedom and equality ex- 
pressed in the basic social and political 
ideas of American democracy. As far as 
anti-Semitism is concerned, the official 





OV Man River: [n photographs and text, Edwin 
and Louise Rosskam tell the story of “Towboat 
River”—the Mississippi and its tributaries. Left, 
“Big Mama . . . the biggest stern-wheeler ever 
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American record, McWilliams says, has 
upheld this tradition. 

But on the other hand there has been 
the steady growth of undemocratic proc- 
esses in the “private governments” of the 
country, the institutions of society, busi- 
ness, and education. In this realm anti- 
Semitism has grown virulently, especially 
in the past 25 years. It is this growth that 
McWilliams examines with scalpel-like pre- 
cision and for which he prescribes bold 
measures, both legal and educational. 

Because McWilliams writes for the most 
part with persuasive cogency, it is a pity 
that he often at the beginning of his argu- 
ment seems to romanticize the classical 
tradition which, as far as Jews were con- 
cerned, was never as good as it looked. He 
is also guilty, in his preface, of at least two 
offhand statements that are more than 
dubious. 

He takes an unqualified pro-Zionist po- 
sition in a brief discussion of the problem 
of Palestine and says that “a majority of 
the American people have always favored 
the idea of a Jewish homeland.” Further 
on, he volunteers the unsupported and un- 
elaborated claim that the “physical and 
economic security of the two million or 


more Jews in the U.S.S.R. may be taken 
for granted.” These statements mar the 


appreciation one otherwise feels for a seri- 


ous contribution to a serious subject. (A 
Mask ror Privitece. By Carey McWil- 
liams. 299 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75.) 


Suspense at the Telephone 


“Sorry, Wrong Number,” the very best 
of the current crop of “suspense stories,” 
has an unusual background. It was first 
written as a radio drama and scored a 
tremendous hit—so great that it has been 
recorded by Decca with Agnes Moore- 
head in the leading role (Newsweek, Feb. 
3, 1947). Hollywood naturally grabbed it, 
and Lucille Fletcher, who wrote the radio 
drama also wrote the screen play. And 
now Allan Ullman, an editor at Random 
House, has turned it into a novel. And a 
good novel Ullman has made of it, too. It 
is one of the most exciting, interest-holding 
studies of villainy and fear to appear in a 
long time. 

This is the story of Leona Stevenson, a 
bedridden invalid in a New York apart- 
ment alone with the sure knowledge—ob- 
tained by a crossed connection when she 








built, and the clumsiest.” Right above, “the peo- 
ple who live here are not landsmen.” Below, “it 
wont be long before the last showboat has de- 
cayed.” (295 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $7.50.) 
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tries to telephone her husband in the eve- 


“ning at his office—that two men are plot- 


ting the murder of a woman. It is a cold- 
blooded plot she overhears, a murder to be 
done for a price. Unable to do anything 
else, the invalid tries, in vain, to interest 
the police. They give her the brushoff. 
With the telephone as her only contact 
with the world outside her apartment she 
does her best through the dreadful night 
to bring help to the unknown victim. 

Slowly the suspense is built up. In the 
radio version, of course, Leona is the only 
character except the murderer who de- 
livers the punch line at the end. In 
Ullman’s version an assortment of vil- 
lainous persons are involved in the plot, 
which leads to the same dramatic and 
blood-chilling conclusion. In all three ver- 
sions—radio, screen, and book—‘Sorry, 
Wrong Number” seems destined to be a 
classic of its kind. (Sorry, Wrone Num- 
BER. By Allan Ullman from the screen 
play by Lucille Fletcher. 184 pages. Ran- 
dom House. §2.) 


As Still Another Sees Us 


The latest Briton to tell us what’s 
wrong (and sometimes right) about Amer- 
ican culture is a bright, well-spoken, po- 
lite, but critical “cultural anthropologist” 
named Geoffrey Gorer, whose outstanding 
prior claim to fame is his minority report 
(filed via a review in The New York 
Herald Tribune Sunday book section) on 
the Kinsey report. 

Gorer modestly calls his book “The 
American People.” The publishers say it 
is a book about “Why we behave like 
Americans.” Gorer made his observations 
while working, over a seven-year period, 
on “projects” for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations. A trained observer, he combines 
anthropology with psychoanalysis. 

Thus Gorer concludes that the Amer- 
ican is a person who is always anxious to 
know he is loved; that the American wom- 
an (especially in her middle age) is more 
ethical than the American male (at any 
age); that there is a gulf between business 
ethics as practiced and what the Ameri- 
can thinks his ethics are. He finds fault 
with our habit of making our children’s 
childhood happy. In short, he thinks we 
are an immature people. He presents some 
strong evidence to prove he is right. 

It all makes interesting reading. It is 
pretty bright. It is clever. But almost 
everything in the book has been said be- 
fore. Gorer believes Margaret Mead said 
most of it and generously gives her credit 
throughout his book. But his rediscovery 
of the cultural subjugation of the American 
male to the American female is far older 
than the dissertations of the author of 
“Coming of Age in Samoa”—as our own 
cultural anthropologist Philip Wylie could 
tell him. (THe American Propie. By 
Geoffrey Gorer. 246 pages. Norton. $3.) 
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WHO ALMOST SLEPT TOO LONG 


T. M. Stanton* was having a nightmare. For months 
he’d been preoccupied with the production problems 
of Empire Gadgets, Inc. So preoccupied, he’d even 
half-admitted to himself that he was devoting far 
less thought to national problems than a leading citi- 
zen should. But the urgency of his immediate inter- 
ests kept shoving these concerns into his subconscious 
mind. Now they were torturing his sleep. 

“T. M., old boy,” one spectre was saying, “Show 
would you like a nice black depression to come along 
and swallow up your whole company?” And a green- 
eyed ogre leered, ““While you’re neglecting your 
free-enterprise system, we’re moving in with another 
system !”’ 

Stanton’s body lurched. “No!” he thundered. 
Awakened, he scratched his head, murmuring, ‘‘Gad, 
what a dream! H-m-m—wonder what sort of contri- 
bution I ought to be making...” 


Here’s Something, Mr. President, 
You Ought to Do Right Away! 


Check up on the status of the Payroll Savings Plan 
in your company. By making U. S. Savings Bonds 
easily available to your employees “‘on the install- 
ment plan,” it benefits not only the employees but 
your business and the nation as well! Here’s how: 

(1) The Payroll Savings Plan builds financial se- 
curity for each participant. The Bonds pay $4 at 
maturity for every $3 invested. 


*This one is fictitious—but it might be any corporation president. 





(2) The experience of 19,000 companies operating 
the Payroll Savings Plan shows that it makes em- 
ployees more contented in their jobs—cuts down 
absenteeism—even reduces accidents! 

(3) The Plan helps to spread the national debt 
and thus helps secure your business future. How this 
works is clearly and briefly described in the free 
brochure shown below. 


Why Executive Backing Is Vital 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., because 
banks don’t sell Bonds on a partial-payment plan— 
which is the way most workers prefer to buy them. 
But war-time emotional appeals are gone. Human 
nature being what it is, the success of the Plan in 
your company is liable to dwindle unless a respon- 
sible executive keeps promoting it. 

So—today—check up on the status of the Payroll 
Savings Plan in your company. Act on your respon- 
sibility to see that it is vigorously maintained. 

The State Director will gladly help. 


Be sure to read this! “‘The National Debi and 
You,” a 12-page brochure, brings you the views 
of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of The National City Bank of New York 
—and of Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request your 
copy from the Treasury Department's State Di- 
rector, Savings Bonds Division. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


NEWSWEEK 





This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 











TRADE MARK 


Refrigeration 


Freezes and stores great quantities of 
fish, keeps bait, and makes ice for 
the new fisheries plant of Messrs. South 
African Sea Products Limited at Cape 
Town—among many other notewor- 
thy installations of the South African 
General Electric Company, Ltd., Frick 
Distributors. 







Storoge Rownie Hold 500 Fons of Feseen Fish 

Since 1890, our machinery has been 
going to distant countries. Its extra 
dependability recommends Frick Refrig- 
erating, Ice-making and Air Conditioning 
Equipment to users overseas — and 


~ to you! 
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Frick Compressors under Automatic Control 














Perspective 
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The Importance of Wisconsin 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HEREVER I have been in the Mid- 

\Y west recently, the wisest political 
observers have told me that the out- 
come in the Wisconsin primary on 
April 6 will have a profound influence 
on Dewey’s chances for the nomina- 
tion. And, it may be added, Dewey’s 
supporters are convinced that he should 
go out there and stump the state. 

The statistics will be exceedingly 
important in judging the re- 
sult. Wisconsin is entitled to 
27 delegates in the Republi- 
can convention. Of these, 
seven are elected at large, 
and the rest are elected in 
the ten Congressional dis- 
tricts. In 1944, the state’s 
delegate quota was 24, and 
Dewey won 17. This was a 
smashing victory, and, as 
everyone’ will remember. 
Wendell Willkie was eliminated as a 
contender by his bad showing. 

This year, it is likely that Mac- 
Arthur will win more than half the 
delegates. His candidates are well 
known, especially three of them who 
are running at large—Fred Zimmer- 
man, Philip La Follette and the widow 
of the late Governor Goodland. In the 
southeastern part of the state, the 
powerful support of The Chicago Trib- 
une will help MacArthur. Also, the 
Wisconsin primary law permits Demo- 
crats to vote for Republican can- 
didates; hence, great numbers of 
Democrats will cross the line for the 
general. If the primary were limited 
to Republicans, Dewey would un- 
doubtedly win most of the delegates. 

It looks as if Stassen would run 
third, winning most of his delegates in 
the northwestern part of the state. 

The Dewey people will regard win- 
ning twelve delegates as a real victory. 
If he were to get a majority, it would 
mean his almost certain nomination. 
He could fall to eight or nine and still 
be a strong contender. But a fall be- 
low that would be a blow. 


HAT is why it seems to be of critical 
i eer to Dewey to make an 
active personal campaign in the state. 
He would have distinct advantages in 
such a fight. MacArthur is, after all, 
an absentee candidate. His dispatches 
to his followers are eloquent, but de- 
void of specific meat on the issues. 
The people of Wisconsin have a high 





degree of political education, started 
back at the turn of the century by 
“Old Bob” La Follette. He could ha- 
rangue an audience not only literally 
until the cows came home, but long 
after the hungry animals were bellow- 
ing for their absent owners. Two or 
three hours were not unusual for a 
La Follette performance. He discussed 
statistics, law, philosophy and fine arts, 
for behind him were the 
prodigious resources of the 
state university. 

The university itself, at 
Madison, was the fulfillment 
of Jefferson’s dream of pop- 
ular higher education. It was 
dedicated to freedom of 
thought, active public serv- 
ice and almost universal 
education. Its faculty 40 
years ago was brilliant and 
distinguished. The close association of 
the university and the state govern- 
ment resulted in dozens of innovations 
that spread throughout the nation. 
This high degree of practicality in the 
university, coupled with the progres- 
sive trend in the state government, was 
called the Wisconsin Idea. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s industrial program in 1912 
was almost entirely lifted from “Con- 
centration and Control.” a_ brilliant 
book by Charles Van Hise, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


t 1s this richly educated background 

that makes Wisconsin campaigning 
so essential and so difficult. It is a chal- 
lenge—especially to Dewey and Stas- 
sen, because of their well-known and 
positive stands on international affairs 
and military training. 

It may well be that military training 
will be a live issue in the Wisconsin 
campaign, because the MacArthur sup- 
porters have been led to believe that 
the general does not favor it. 

Nevertheless, it is not fair to assume, 
as many Easterners do assume, that 
Wisconsin deserves the _ isolationist 
indictment. It is fairer to say that Wis- 
consin is, in its political views, inde- 
pendent and experimental. It demands 
proof and is not easily swayed by hys- 
teria. And its population comes from 
a variety of racial stocks, all of which 
in the present situation are likely to be 
bitterly anti-Communist. 

History may be made on primary 
day in Wisconsin. 
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tried to drive 
a gondola 
down a Venice street 


¢2 “It was a sleek, private gondola 

inlaid with real gold leaf.” writes Karl 
TI. Peters, a friend of Canadian Club in 
Venice. “I was doing all right until the low- 
est bridge in Venice, that big sweep oar and 
a right angle turn all ‘ganged up’ on me at 
the same time. Things looked bad. 








ea 


2) “We'd have sideswiped the bridge if 

Arturo, our expert gondolier, hadn’t stiff- 
armed it. He shouted ‘Keep your blade in the 
water. Steer with a backstroke slant.’ But that 
big oar was too much for me. I let him take over. 


“Down the ‘Main Street’ of Venice ... the 4) “Hammering out the hours on the 
Grand Canal ...we glided in style. The Rialto Piazza are the huge bronze bell ringers, 
Bridge arching over the Canal is famous for its little five centuries old. From the top of the 320- 
shops. My host pointed out the balconied palaces that foot Campanile nearby, I saw the fabled Bay 
line the ‘street’ as we headed for the Piazza San Marco. of Venice and its fishing fleet with orange sails. 


@ ‘It’s the living room of the 6) “Tt’s like a touch of home to find 

world,’ said my host, describing Canadian Club everywhere you go!” 
the Piazza as we stopped at a Cafe. ‘Here write world travelers. Why this world- 
you meet all your friends if you sit long wide popularity? Canadian Club is light 


enough.’ Right away I was surprised and 
delighted to meet an old friend ...Cana- 
dian Club. From my host’s sudden burst 
of enthusiasm, I knew that he shared my 
high opinion of this great whisky!” 


as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bour- 
bon. You can stay with it all evening, in 
cocktails before dinner, tall ones after. 
That’s what made it the largest-selling 
imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


66 99 
a MADE IN CANADA 
anadian Olal *: 
HIRAM WALKER 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





IT TAKES EXPERIENCE TO SKIM THE SURF AT 


You watch her and 
you know Nance 
Stilley has plenty 
of experience. Her 
cigarette? That’s a 
“choice of experi- 
ence” too...Camel! 


fd wR 
ae 

In twisting slaloms 
...in tricky jumps 

... this petite young 
Cypress Gardens 
aquamaid is ina 
class by herself... 

a champion many 
times over. 


| LEARNED 
BY EXPERIENCE... JE 
y BY COMPARING... 
“ THAT CAMELS SUIT 
MY ‘T-ZONE’ 
Best! 


| NOTICE MORE 
AND MORE PEOPLE 
SMOKING CAMELS. 
THEYRE GREAT! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


More people are smoking 
vamels than ever before! 


@ Now that people can get all the cigarettes they want 
...any brand ... now that they once again can choose 
their cigarette on a basis of personal preference .. . more 
people are smoking Camels than ever before. 

Why? The answer is in your “T-Zone” (T for Taste 
and T for Throat). Let your taste... your throat... 
tell you why, with smokers who have tried and com- 
pared, Camels are the “choice of experience”! 








